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CHAPTER I. 

" Sure, an’ it’s only yer mither, mum P 

And the words were scarcely out of Biddy’s 
mouth when the sound of a deliberate and 
rather heavy step upon the landing, close to 
her chamber door, warned Mrs. Pinkham of 
the approach of her unexpected visitor, the 
front breadth of whose dyed alpaca dress 
made its appearance just as the heavy doors 
of the wardrobe flew together with a clang 
beneath the hand of its pretty mistress, who 
now turned with flushed cheeks and a some¬ 
what flurried air to receive the well-meant if 
not exactly enlivening salutation of her 
mother. 

"Howdo you find yourself this morning, 
my poor child?” 

“ Nicely, mother! How are you ?” 

The only answer vouchsafed to this was a 
sigh, so deep that it was almost a groan, and 
a mournful, pitying smile that rather deepened 
than relieved the settled melancholy of the 
good lady’s face, as she answered, with an ab¬ 
stracted air, the various questions of her 
daughter in regard to the members of the 
household still remaining at home. 

"And so Becky has refused Mr.Famham?” 
remarked Mrs. Pinkham, as selecting a frag¬ 
ment of apple-green silk from the basket at 
her elbow, she commenced the manufacture 
of one of those tiny knots called, by courtesy, 
“gentlemen's neckties.” "I must own to 
being somewhat surprised, a little disappoint¬ 
ed too, perhaps, for he is an excellent man, 
and would have made Becky one of the best 
of husbands.” 

“ She was too'wise to run the risk.” And 
the speaker assumed a tone of mournful sig¬ 
nificance, that her daughter could not fail to 
observe. “ Men are selfish creatures, at the 
best, and a single life Is always preferable to 
an unhappy marriage.” 

“ Certainly. But Mr. Farnham is such an 
intelligent, amiable man that there seemed 
little danger of his proving an undesirable or 
indifferent husband.” 

“ Possession is too apt to brush the dust 
from the butterfly’s wing.” And with this 
oracular saying the sage matron turned her 
attention to other objects, and observing a 
new and somewhat fanciful match-box upon 


the toilet-table, she remarked first, that it was 
rather short to accommodate matches of the 
usual length; and secondly, that “ these orna¬ 
mental boxes were fit for nothing but to look 
at, as they were too brittle to be used with 
safety f* and ending by inquiring the price, 
which she declared to be " ten times as much 
as it was really worth,” to which observation 
was appended a running commentary upon 
the foolishness, nay, actual sin of these useless 
purchases. 

" There is many a woman,”—and she cast a 
severe look at her daughter s conscious face— 
“ who has lost her husband’s confidence and 
love simply by her extravagance.” 

Here Mrs. Pinkham plucked up a little 
courage and tried, by. a bit of well-directed 
pleasantry, to distract her mother’s attention 
from this, her favorite topic. 

“ Don’t you think, mother,” she interrupted, 
good-naturedly , u that Fm pretty economical, 
after all? Compare me with Royal’s wife, for 
instance, who has six new dresses to my one, 
at the least calculation, and other things in 
proportion.” 

“As for dresses,” returned her mother, still 
in the same unsoftened tone, “with your 
bridal outfit, less than a year ago, I shouldn’t 
suppose that you would care for any new 
dresses at present; and as for Royal's wife, I 
suppose he knows what he can afford her in 
the way of dress, so we needn’t trouble 
out selves about the matter.” 

“Very true!” And in her heart, the little 
wife concluded that the same rule was quite 
applicable to her own husband viho, in his 
natural desire to see his pretty young wife 
well-dressed had, more than once, called 
down upon his devoted head the strongly ex¬ 
pressed disapprobation of his frugal mother- 
in-law. 

" What if he is doing a good business V* she 
would say, in answer to any attempted ex¬ 
culpation on the part of her timid, peace- 
loving daughter. “ Nobody knows what may 
happen , and It’s always best to save for a 
rainy day.” 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of this oft 
repeated maxim that prompted the sudden 
closing of doors that had preceded the good 
lady’s entrance, and lent an air of nervous 
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abstraction to tbe little mistress of the man¬ 
sion, as she thought, with secret trepidation, 
of the new suit, hidden from her mother’s 
eyes only by the single partition, and won¬ 
dered which would be adjudged as most guilty 
—herself for the unnecessary purchase, or 
her husband for Ills weak indulgence of 
her extravagant tastes. 

Timid and dependent by nature, Mrs. 
Pinkham had never, even since her marriage, 
failed to consult the taste and judgment of 
her more self-sufficient mother and sister, in 
regard to all purchases of any importance, in 
spite, it must be confessed, of her husband’s 
openly-expressed disapproval- 

“You are not a child, Patty,” he would 
sometimes say, in a tone of half-playful re¬ 
monstrance, “and Pm sure your taste is quite 
as good as your mother’s or Becky’s.” 

And yet, in spite of these encouraging 
assurances, it was with many misgivings, 
that the little lady took the, for her, really 
hold and decided step of selecting, by her own 
unaided judgment, the new suit, which, 
coward that she was, she so dreaded to sub¬ 
mit to her mother’s criticisms. 

With this thought uppermost in her mind, 
it is not strange that her remarks should be, 
now and then, somewhat irrelevant, as, for 
instance, upon the elder lady’s referring to a 
rumor that had just reached her, of a certain 
gentleman’s heartless desertion of his family, 
she was rather bewildered at receiving in 
reply the indignant assertion that he “ was a 
wretch, and deserved a peplum sacque like 
his dress!” while in the housewife items she 
was equally astounded to learn that “ butter 
was a dollar and a quarter a yard,” and that 
the new Biddy was “cut short, without a 
sign of a train; and with points before and 
behind—■” a description which would, no 
doubt, b^ve been equally astounding to that 
damsel herself could she have listened to it. 

Excited by these evidences of a preoccupied 
mind, and with all her natural curiosity 
sharpened and rendered yet more keen by 
the maternal instinct that, in its jealous ex¬ 
clusiveness, looked with perhaps unconscious 
distrust upon her daughter’s present life, 
brightened by a new and as she fancied 
scarce-tried love, the sagacious lady was not 
long in arriving at the conclusion that “ some¬ 
thing must be going wrong!” what,she must, 
of course, ascertain, or leave one oi her most 
important maternal duties unperformed—that 
of administering the counsel and comfort that 
she fancied were so much needed. 


Turning the subject over in her mind, she 
at iength hit upon the idea of some dissatis¬ 
faction with the new establishment, and fired 
by this fancied discovery, she set herself to 
work to prove the correctness of her 
surmise. 

“Patty,” she remarked, with such wonder¬ 
ful benignity that Patty was on her guard in 
an instant, “you’ve a beautiful home here! I 
believe it looks pleasanter to me every time I 
visit you ” 

Mrs. Pinkham's pretty face flushed slightly, 
and a gratified smile dimpled her rosy mouth 
as she replied, unhesitatingly: 

“Not only pleasant, but convenient. You’ve 
no idea,” she added, with a pretty affectation 
of housewifely interest, “how many nice little 
out-of-the-way nooks and comers there are, 
all over the house—places for everything that 
one can possibly use in housekeeping.” 

“Very fine, no doubt!” And now the 
mother spoke in an aggrieved tone that con¬ 
trasted somewhat oddly with the blandness of 
her previous words. “Your father and I 
commenced housekeeping with only three 
rooms, and we had hard work to pay the rent 
of them ” 

“O yes, I know that!” and the little lady 
laughed good-naturedly at this repetition of 
her mother's favorite story; “but you know, 
mamma, that yon were poorer than we are. 
Ralf is in business for himself, while papa 
was, at that time, a clerk, with a very small 
salary.” 

“ If he was poof, he was a good and faithful 
husband—none of your fine gentlemen, that 
think more of their whiskers than they do of 
their wives.” 

It was not so much the words, unexpected 
and uncalled-for though they were, a3 the 
tone, whose sharp significance brought the 
quick blood to the young wife’s face and lent 
something of constraint to her voice as she 
remarked, with a conciliatory smile that her 
mothers jealous eyes instantly pronounced 
forced. 

“ That is true! And if Half cares as much 
forme after spending thirty-five years with 
me as papa does for you, to-day, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied.” 

There was an unconscious pathos in the 
words, or, at least, the suspicious listener 
thought so, for, suddenly changing her tone to 
one of the tenderest commiseration, she 
whispered, insinuatingly: 

“ Fra afraid you aint happy, dear! You’re 
hiding something from me, I know, for you 
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haven’t seemed like yourself since I came in. 
Don’t be afraid to confide in me. for,” glancing 
defiantly at a picture of her son-in-law, that 
hung directly over the head of his young 
wife, as if keeping watch and ward over her 
in the absence of the original, “ however cold 
others may become, a mother '8 love never 
changes.” 

“ Why, what do yoa mean, mother?” And 
Mrs. Pinkham’s pretty face expressed only, 
blank bewilderment, which changed, however, 
as she met her mothers troubled look, to an 
expression of nervous anxiety. “ 'What is the 
matter, mother?” she repeated,as her mother 
still continued silent, “It cannot be that 
anything—any accident has happened to 
Half?” And trembling at the dreadful fancy 
that her loving imagination had conjured up, 
of some terrible calamity that had befallen 
her absent husband, the little wife started to 
her feet, while the contents of her white 
apron—spools, scissors, and a score of fluttering 
fragments of bright-hued ribbons fell unheed¬ 
ed upon the carpet at her feet. 

w Of course not r was the curt, not to say 
snappish retort. “ He’ll take care of himself, 
I fancy.” 

The concluding words, spoken as they were, 
in a sarcastic undertone, might, to an un¬ 
prejudiced listener, have indicated doubts of 
the said gentleman’s inclination, if not his 
ability, to extend his protection beyond his 
own individual person, but to Mrs. Pink- 
ham, in her happy security, these jealous in¬ 
sinuations passed unrecognized, or as a mere 
expression of that matron’s contempt for her 
childishness in working herself up into such 
an excitement for nothing; and yet, when the 
last breadth of the dyed alpaca had disapi+ear- 
ed through the outer door, and the echo of 
its wearer’s last, doleful good-by had died 
away upon her ear, she drew an unmistakable 
sigh of relief, while the half-puzzled, half- 
ashamed look that had, a moment before, 
clouded her fair face, gave way to an odd 
mixture of girlish petulance and amusement. 

“How odd it is,” she thought, as carelessly 
giving the closing door a push with the tip of 
a tiny, rosetted slipper, she ran lightly up the 
long stairway that led to her own chamber, 
stopping for a moment, upon the upper land¬ 
ing, to turn the crimson cheek of her pet 
montlily-rose, that stood in the recessed win¬ 
dow, towards the bright morning sunshine. 
“ How odd It is, that mamma is always fancy¬ 
ing me unhappy—that is, since I was married, 
for before that,” emphasizing the words with 


a half-playful, half-spiteful little pinch at the 
topmost leaf of a pert scarlet geranium that 
stood close at her elbow, “ she used to be for¬ 
ever mourning over my thoughtlessness if I 
laughed and chattered nonsense like other 
girls of my age; while now, with my new in¬ 
terests and duties, I am learning to look upon 
life as something higher and nobler than a 
mere play-day, what does she do but tack 
right round and bemoan the loss, as she culls 
it,of my girlish vivacity and light-heartedness? 
It’s enough to provoke a saint,” she added, 
pettishly, “ to try your best to suit anyone, 
and then only succeed in making them believe 
that you are mineroble. If there is anything 
on earth that I always hated it’s this being 
pitied for nothing. I never could endure it, 
and I’m not going to begin now.” And the 
indignant little lady really begun, in the 
security of her own home, to imagine herself 
a very independent and self-reliant personage, 
with whose business it was not at all safe to 
interfere, and who would further prove the 
independence of her new position by raising 
the banner of rebellion and a separate 
sovereignty as soon as possible. 

It was very pleasant, this dream of Inde¬ 
pendence, and seemed practicable, for the 
moment, although, when at dinner she 
alluded to her mother’s visit, there was a little 
nervous tremor in 2ier voice as she replied to 
her husband’s laughing inquiry In regard to 
the maternal criticism upon the new suit. 

“0,1 didn’t show it to her. I couldn'tget up 
the courage to, after all; hut I felt all the 
time, as if she could see through the doors of 
the wardrobe, just as, when I was.a child, she 
used to pretend to look through ray eyes into 
m3’ stomach, to see if I had beea eating 
forbidden fruit.” 

The young husband laughed merrily. 

“You are a sad little coward, to be sure, 
but I should not be at all afraid,” and now, 
there was less of jesting than tenderness in 
his tones, “ to trust yon with the companion¬ 
ship for one you loved, even if all the world 
were against yon.” 

A pleasant assurance, pleasantly given—and 
the little wife was not at all disposed to dis¬ 
pute it, although, when alone once more, she 
could not repress the cowardly flutter at her 
heart, at the bare supposition of such cham¬ 
pionship being possible to her hitherto untried 
powers. 
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CHAPTER IL 

If the respected parent of pretty Patty 
Piukham had, as she herself often intimated, 
risen to her present position of comfortable 
respectability from a state of comparative in¬ 
digence, it was certainly due, in no small 
measure, to her own habits of thrift and in¬ 
dustry, which habits the good lady had never 
seen fit to lay aside, however her present cir¬ 
cumstances might seem to render them 
unnecessary; and as she sits, on the morning 
succeeding her visit to her daughter, in her 
own snug, prim little sitting-room, busily em¬ 
ploying herself upon a basket of newly-washed 
hose, it is plain to be seen, by the careful, 
methodical adjustment of the dilapidated 
parts, and the even, precise stitches, scarcely 
discernible from the knitting itself* that the 
task, with all its petty details, is by no means 
an unpleasant one to her, and yet, in spite of 
this and her really comfortable surroundings, 
there is a cloud upon Mrs. Crimpers's matronly 
face, that cannot escape the sharp eyes of 
Miss Becky, who, while apparently intent 
upon the Afghan that she is, with infinite 
pains and skill, crocheting for the youthful 
son and heir of her brother Royal, casts a 
furtive glance now and then at her mothers 
troubled face, while, with native shrewdness, 
she abstains from all questionings thereon. 

“ Whatever it is, I shall find out all about 
it in time,” she thought, complacently, as the 
remembrance of many a patiently unearthed 
secret arose before her, “ Mother neverkept 
a thought to herself in her life. There V* she 
exclaimed, aload, holding up the half-com¬ 
pleted Afghan, with a smile of satisfaction, 
u what do you think of that? Wont it be a 
beauty?” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Crimpers laid aside 
her work, and deliberately adjusting her 
spectacles, looked long and critically at the 
prettily shaded square with its yet unfinished 
wreaths and bouquets of bright-hued 
worsteds. 

“Don’t you like it, mother?” interrogated 
Miss Becky, rather sharply, for she was grow¬ 
ing impatient at her mother’s prolonged 
silence. 

“ O, it looks well enough,” was the rather 
unsatisfactory reply, “ only,” she added, after 
a moment’s pause, “ it seems a strange idea 
to me—all this trouble and expense for 
people who are so well able to pay for their 
own finery, as Royal’s folks are. There’s poor 
little Palty, now,” and she sighed heavily; 
“ there'd be some sense in working for her; 


and it’s my opinion,” she concluded, rather 
tartly, “ that you'd get quite as many thanks 
from her as you ever will from Royal and his 
wife.” 

Hereupon, Miss Becky, who entertained the 
most profound respect for her rich brother 
and his fashionable wife, bristled up, indig¬ 
nantly, and demanded the meaning of her 
mother’s insinuations: 

“I don’t know what yon mean by that. 
I’m sure, for I never saw two more delighted 
people in my life, than Royal and his wife 
were when I gave them that scarlet and 
white toilet-set for their chamber; and Belle 
has spoken of it time and again. You know 
that!” And Becky drew herself up with an 
air of triumph, as her mother said, depre- 
catingly: 

“0,1 didn’t mean anything against them, 
of course; I was only thinking how much 
more poor Patty needs our help than they da 
The fact is,” and Mrs. Crimpers’s voice sank 
to a dolefully confidential whisper, “I have 
been thinking a good deal about Patty since 
I called there, yesterday, and the more I 
think, the more uneasy I grow.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s something wrong, there,” and the 
very ribbons of Mrs. Crimpers's morning cap 
seemed bustling with indignation, as she 
repeated, more emphatically, “something 
wrong! and I should like to know what it is. 

“ Now, yesterday, when I called on her, she 
was in her own room, and when I went in, 
she acted as surprised and flurried as if I'd 
been a fashionable caller that had caught her 
in her morning-wrapper. I didn’t ask any 
questions, of course, and tried my best to 
make some talk, but she was so nervous and 
absent-minded that, at last, I just hinted to 
her that, if she was unhappy, her mother was 
a safe and suitable confidant.” 

“And what did she say to that?” 

“ Why, if you’ll believe it, she fairly denies 
being unhappy at all, actually ridiculing the 
idea. But she couldn’t blind me,” and the 
speaker nodded sagaciously, “for I am just as 
sure that that husband of hers has disap¬ 
pointed her, in some way, as I am that I ain 
alive.” 

“ Nonsense!” ejaculated Becky, contemptu¬ 
ously, as her mother paused for a moment. 
“What if Patty did happen to be a little 
4 blue,’ just then ? I don’t see any reason for 
supposing that it was her husband’s fault. 
For my part,” she added, loftily, “ I have too 
much family pride to be forever dipping and 
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delving to ferret out some disgraceful secret 
about my own relations.” 

Mrs. Crimpers looked “ hurt.” 

“ Becky,” she said, plaintively, “ you don’t 
know anything about a mother’s feelings. 
Family pride is but a small matter by the side 
of my child’s happiness.” 

Mrs. Crimpers, with a sigh, had resumed 
her darning, when a rustle of silken skirts in 
the doorway and a familiar voice arrested her 
attention: 

“.Good-morning, mother, Becky! Can I 
come in?” And without waiting for the 
desired permission, the speaker, a showily- 
dressed, florid-complexioned lady, sailed 
majestically into the room, and, after bestow¬ 
ing a ceremonious salute upon the elder lady’s 
withered cheek, and greeting Becky with a 
patronizing smile, threw herself indolently 
into the easy-chair that her obsequious sister- 
in-law had hastily drawn forward for her 
accommodation, and loosening the broad, 
rich ribbons of her fashionable hat, sighed, 
with an affectation, of weariness that called 
forth a shower of condolences from the 
sympathizing Becky. 

“ O dear!” groaned the exhausted lady, as, 
with one gloved hand, she pointed to a foot¬ 
stool at a little distance, which Becky obe¬ 
diently flew to bring and arrange beneath the 
imperial feet- “I am almost tired to death— 
I have had such a tramp, and nothing to show 
for it either. In the first place, I started out, 
right after breakfast, for Calcutt's, to get one 
of those lovely French blue moire antiques 
like Sara Thirsel’s; but when I got there, 
they had just sold the very last dress pattern, 
to that hateful creature, Mrs. Ben Gullen. I 
was so provoked that I could have shaken 
her, but that wouldn’t have mended the 
matter, sol just pretended that I came for 
some lace to trim my new ashes of rose 3 silk. 
‘I don't want cluny,’ I said to the clerk (for 
I had noticed that Mrs. Gullen’s handkerchief 
was trimmed with it); * I would quite as soon 
wear cotton lace as that cheap-looking stuff? 
I saw that the clerk was laughing in his 
sleeves, and I saw, too, although my lady 
Gullen didn’t know it, her handkerchief 
whisked off the counter and into her reticule 
in less than no time, while she bid me a most 
affectionate good-morning, as if, in her heart, 
she didn’t long to box my ears for me.” 

Mrs. Crimpers looked grave, but Becky 
laughed appreciatingly, while her voluble 
sister-in-law, thus encouraged, went on: 

“Then I thought, as I was out, I might as 


well step into Madame Partlett’s and see her 
new spring hats. It’s a long walk, but I took 
the shortest way, across by Ralf Pinkham’s 
store, and—has Patty had a new suit this 
spring?” 

“NoP echoed both ladies, equally aston¬ 
ished and mystified at the sudden as well 
as totally irrelevant question. “ Why did you 
ask?” 

“ O, nothing, I only happened to think of it 
just then?’ 

Only this, at first, but being pressed by both 
ladies to reveal to them the hidden mystery 
that her tone and manner, if not her words 
implied, Mrs. Royal proceeded at length, 
though with affected reluctance, to gratify 
their very natural curiosity. 

“I only—why, in speaking of Pinkham’s 
store, it reminded me of a lady that I saw 
standing in the door, in close conversation 
with him, as I passed round the corner, so 
close that he never noticed me at all.” 

“ Probably,” suggested Becky, “ it was his 
cousin, Alva Warren. Was she fair-complex- 
ioued, with reddish hair?” 

“I didn’t see her face, for she was standing 
with her back towards me, but she was 
slighter and more genteel looking than the 
Warren girL” 

“Some customer, perhaps,” interrupted 
Mrs. Crimpers, with a faint attempt at cheer¬ 
fulness, which her daughter-in-law hastened 
to becloud, immediately. 

“ I don’t suppose,” she remarked, with a 
perceptible sneer, “ that Mr. Pinkham is in 
the habit of buttoning his customers’ gloves 
for them, or addressing them as ‘ my dear? It 
was all nonsense, of course,” she added, as she 
caught the gleam of Becky’s angry eyes, “ but 
it seemed to me, to say the least, in very poor 
taste, for a young married man.” 

“ Mr. Pinkham is a gentleman and a mem¬ 
ber of our family,” retorted Becky, loftily, her 
anger, for once, overcoming her habitual def¬ 
erence to her wealthy relative, “ and as such, 
I have no fears of his behaving with impro¬ 
priety—anywhere, or at any time.” 

Mrs. Crimpers groaned, but beneath her 
breath, while the now refreshed visitor arose 
to her feet, and gathering the rich folds of her 
cashmere shawl about her, remarked,blandly, 
as she took her leave: 

“Ah well, it isn’t best to investigate any 
man’s conduct too closely. All wives would 
do well to remember the old saying, ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wisef ” and 
smiling benignantly upon her angry and mor- 
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tified sister-in-law, the dainty dame tripped 
lightly through the opened door just in time 
to escape poor Becky’s indignant protest. 

“ I don’t believe that she heard or saw half 
that she imagines. J ust as if Half Pinkham, 
alter marrying into our family, would make 
such a simpleton of himself. I can't believe 
it, and I wont, let who will say so.” 

CHAPTER HL 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” and Sirs. Royal's ill-natured insinu¬ 
ations met, as they were more than half way, 
by her mother-in-law’s unconcealed sus¬ 
picions, soon made themselves felt throughout 
the family. 

To be sure the elder Crimpers, who was 
naturally, of an unsuspicious nature, mildly 
suggested that “ there might be some mistake, 
that Pinkham could explain if called upon f 
and his sou Royal, although he laughed con¬ 
temptuously at first hearing his wife’s story, 
was not proof against the insinuations that 
met him at every turn, both in his own and 
his father’s house, until at length, even he, in 
spite of his oft-repeated assertions of incre¬ 
dulity, found himself growing watchful and 
suspicious of his hitherto respected and 
esteemed relative. 

“ What kind of a looking person was it that 
you saw with Pinkham that day?” he in¬ 
quired, one day, at the dinner-table; and his 
wife replied with an assumed indifference 
that the eager curiosity of her face belied. 

“ O, I didn’t see her face, as I told you be¬ 
fore, but I noticed her dress particularly, 
for she had on one of those handsome Bis¬ 
marck poplin suits, with gloves and boots to 
match. But why do you ask? Have you 
seen her, too ?” 

Mr. Crimpers maintained a thoughtful 
silence for some moments, and when he 
spoke, it was with a sort of shamefaced 
hesitation, not at all natural to the man: 

*" W by, you fee I had some heavy payments 
to make to-day, and as I was a couple of 
thousand short, I thought I would run down 
to Pinkham’s and see if he couid accommodate 
me.” 

Borrow of firm/” And Mrs. Crimpers’s 
face grew very red and indignant at the 
thought of such an humiliation. 

u Only a couple of thousands,” repeated her 
husband, carelessly; “ and as I passed by the 
counting-room window, I saw this same 
woman standing by his chair with her arm 


resting upon his shoulder while he counted 
out some bills and gave them to her. That I 
saw myself, but when I went into the count¬ 
ing-room she was gone, and he was writing 
away as unconcerned as you please.” 

“ Humph 1 A pretty manoeuvre 1” was Mrs. 
Crimpers’s indignant comment, while her 
husband, after a fortifying sip at his coffee-cup, 
went on in a lowered tone: 

“ Tk ere was something familiar to me in 
her appearance, although I didn’t see her 
face. But now my eyes were opened, and as 
good luck would have it, I made another dis¬ 
covery a few hours afterwards.” 

“What was it?” Mrs. Royal spoke 
excitedly. 

“I happened in the ticket-office of the 
Western Railroad, and I saw him buying tiro 
tickets for B , while he remarked to a 
friend, that he was going to take a trip up 
there for a few days’ pleasure, and that he 
should start to-morrow on the proposed 
excursion.” 

“The wretchP gasped Mrs. Crimpers, 
while her husband continued: 

“ It is evident to me that they are planning 
to make thi3 excursion together—the two 
tickets prove that, for if Patty had the least 
idea of going we should have heard of it before 
this time.” 

“ Of course we should. It isn’t at all likely 
that she would begin now, for the first time 
in her life, to keep her affairs to herself.” 

Mrs. Crimpers spoke sneeringly, but her 
husband did not seem to notice it, for he 
continued, thoughtfully: 

“We must put a stop to this before the 
world outside gets hold of it.” 

His wife nodded approvingly. 

“If Patty herself could only be convinced of 
his infidelity, something might be done ” she 
said,musingly; “ but it’s no use to say a word 
to her. Mother and Becky have tried it, but 
she wouldn’t listen to them.” 

“ Then Becky has come round?” 

“ O yes F* And Mrs, Royal smiled, with an 
air of triumph. “ I knew I should manage to 
get her to listen to reason in time; although, 
to tell the truth, she still looks upon it more 
in the light of a disgrace to the family than a 
wrong to Patty ” 

“Just like her I” growled Mr. Crimpers. 
“ But now, Belle, I do wish that you would 
try your influence upon her. The fact is, that 
neither mother nor Becky has the least 
grain of tact, but you are a pretty good hand 
to accomplish whatever you undertake, and I 
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believe you could bring her lo reason, if you 
chose, and so put a stop to this disgraceful 
affair at once.” 

Mrs. Crimpers looked embarrassed and mi- 
decided. The truth is, she was no peace¬ 
maker, whatever her gifts may have been in 
an opposite direction, and this mission was 
not at all to her taste. However, it should 
not be said that she was unwilling to give 
advice where it was so much needed, and 
after a careful arrangement of her forces pre¬ 
paratory to the expected conflict, she pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out her husband's suggestion, 
but in a manner peculiarly her own. 

It did not escape her keen eye, that her 
young sister-in-law received her with a 
heightened color, and a welcome that not all 
her efforts could make appear other than 
forced. But this was no more than she had 
expected, knowing as she did the trials that 
the faithful little wife had been forced to en¬ 
dure from her relatives for the last two or 
three weeks. 

“ I’ll try her on a different tack,” thought 
the diplomatic lady, with a comfortable in¬ 
ward chuckle at her own superior shrewdness; 
and true to her resolution, she seated herself 
with an air of cheerful complacency, and after 
a few little flattering comments upon the 
pretty parlor and its tasteful furniture, re¬ 
marked, with her usual vivacity when upon 
her favorite topic: 

“O Patty ! by the way, you ought to see 
those pretty Bismarck poplins at Lyon & Co's. 
They are perfectly sweet; why don’t you get 
you one of those stylish street dresses off of 
one of them ?” 

The telltale color rushed to poor Patty’s 
face, causing her shrewd sister-in-law to make 
the internal comment: 

“She knows something of this affair, or she 
never would have colored up so at the men¬ 
tion of that dress.” But she added, aloud, iu 
the most natural manner imaginable: 

“ They are so becoming, especially to a 
small person, and I think that ladies who are 
married should take quite as much pains to 
dress becomingly for a husband’s eye as they 
did for a lover’s.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” was the ready 
reply; “and I would no sooner appear before 
my husband in an untidy dress and curl¬ 
papers, than I would in the earlier days of 
our acquaintance.” 

“Of course not, but it seems to me that 
something more than mere tidiness is re¬ 
quired. Every man likes to see his wife hand¬ 


somely-dressed, and as tastefully as other 
men’s wives.” 

“Certainly, as far as his means will allow.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mrs. Crimpers, 
disdainfully. “It’s every married woman’s 
duty to keep up with the fashions, somehow. 
A man will get tired of a dowdy twice as soon 
as he will of a woman who is always well- 
dressed, even if she does drain his pocket ever 
so dry to accomplish it The truth is,” she 
continued, lowering her voice to the confi¬ 
dential tone, “ no man loves what he is no 
longer proud of; and if a wife is wise she will 
bear that in mind, and make herself as 
attractive as possible, to the world as well as 
to her husband.” 

There was no smile now upon Mrs. Patty’s 
lips, but there was a trustful, loving light iu 
her brown eyes, as she said earnestly: 

“ I know* that your theory is a false one, 
and that there are men who can prize the 
self-sacrifices of a loving heart far above mere 
outward show and adornment Why,” she 
continued, with indignant warmth, “you 
would make our fathers, husbands and 
brothers lower even than Tennyson’s fox¬ 
hunting squire, who looked upon his wife as 

“‘Something better than his dog, 

A little dearer than liis horse;’ 

for your ideal husband is supposed to regard 
his wife as utterly undeserving of his atten¬ 
tion, without the foreign aid of ornament to 
render her endurable.” 

To say that Mrs. Royal was astonished 
would be but a tame description of her 
emotions; she was, for once, thoroughly van¬ 
quished upon her own ground, by her quiet 
little sister-in-law's unexpected display of 
courage and independence; in fact, as she told 
her husband upon her return home, she was 
“fairly struck dumb with astonishment, to 
find little Patty such a tartar.” 


CHAPTER iy. 

Mr. Royal Crimpers was not, as we have 
before stated, a suspicious man naturally, and 
the little incident in his brother-in-law’s 
counting-room would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, have caused hiu^ a second 
thought; but now, living as he had, for the 
last two weeks In an atmosphere of suspicion, 
it is not strange that the presence of the 
suspected lady in that gentleman’s private 
apartment, to say nothing of their evident 
familiarity, should go far to convince him 
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that his wife’s surmises were only too correct; 
anil that his favorite sister was really a cruelly 
wronged and injured woman. 

“ The only way to open her eyes,” he said, 
sternly, while discussing the matter with his 
wife, “ is to trip him up myself, and to do 
that, I must keep an eye upon him. I shall 
follow him to the city to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Royal looked somewhat nervous and 
undecided. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, doubtfully, “ as 
that would do. He would be pretty sure to 
see you if you were on the same train, and 
that would put him on his guard.” 

Her husband nodded sagaciously, as he 
drew from a pocket of his coat a huge pair of 
gfeen spectacles and a slouchy-looking felt 
hat, which he held up before the eyes of his 
astonished companion. 

“These will disguise me completely,” he 
remarked, with a grim smile, and an involun¬ 
tary lowering of his voice as if in anticipation 
of the morrow's acting. 

h'or was he at all mistaken in his sup¬ 
position, for, when on the following day he 
found himself seated in the cars, the upper 
part of his face concealed by the slouched 
brim of the unfamiliar hat, and his watchful 
eyes peering sharply through the disguising 
glasses at the two figures, sitting so unsus¬ 
piciously side by side, at the opposite end of 
the car, his best friend would, in all proba¬ 
bility, have failed to recognize him. He could 
see from his distant seat, that the suspected 
pair were chatty and confidential, as might 
have been expected, (the shameful creatures!) 
and when, at one of the stations, the gentle¬ 
man left his seat for a moment, returning 
with a glass of water and some delicious- 
looking fruit which he presented to his com¬ 
panion, the jealous watcherfelt his very blood 
boil with indignation, while he half rose from 
his seat with some vague intention of con¬ 
fronting the criminals and proclaiming their 
shame in the presence of their unconscious 
fellow-travellers. 

But this would never do, and smothering 
the rash but momentary impulse, he leaned 
hack in his seat, where, wrapped in his own 
bitter fancies, he watched the hours as they 
dragged slowly by, until the waning light and 
an admonitory scream from the engine 
warned him that the end of their journey 
was close at hand. 

“Almost there!” he muttered to himself, 
beneath the shelter of his upturned coat- 
collar; “ and then!” 


God pity the erring mortal whose fellow- 
sinner is his judge! 

Rapidly the train clattered into the depot, 
where, amid the noise and confusion of 
shouting hackmen and porters, mingled with 
the unmeaning hum of voices on every side, 
it was no easy matter for even our keen-eyeil 
friend to keep his wits about him enougli to 
prevent his losing sight of the pair whom he 
had so successfully tracked thus far. Bat by 
dint of almost superhuman effort, he succeed¬ 
ed in reaching the platform of the car just in 
time to see them as they entered a coach, 
upon whose side his sharpened vision caught 
the name, in gilt capitals, “Ameihcatt 
Hocse,” just as the carriage rolled heavily 
away, and was soon lost to sight in the gath- 
erlng darkness. 

Their destination was known, and he might 
follow them at his leisure; for there was now 
no chance of their escaping him; and as a 
half hour later he entered the hotel, and, 
after a short conference with the clerk, pro¬ 
ceeded, under the guidance of a waiter, to 
thread the long corridors that led to the 
designated apartment, his heart beat high 
with a feeling of angry triumph, and he in¬ 
voluntarily clenched his hand with a muttered 
oath, as his guide, pausing at a door, an¬ 
nounced, in his own peculiar dialect, that 
this was the end of their promenade: 

•“Dis de room—number thirty-one, sab.” 
While, with a half-suppressed grin, he watch¬ 
ed the gentleman as he gave a sharp, per¬ 
emptory rap upon the door before him. 

The hum of voices within ceased, and, alter 
a moment’s delay, the form of Ralf Pinkham 
appeared in the doorway, with a look of sur¬ 
prise upon his honest face, that changed to 
one of unfeigned pleasure as he recognized 
his unexpected visitor. 

“ Why, Crimpers, where in the world did 
you come from?” And, as he spoke, he ex¬ 
tended his hand with a cordial smile to his 
brother-in-law, which that gentleman refused, 
with a scornful gesture, while he replied, 
with stern directness: 

“ I came from home this morning in the 
cars; and I haze had my eye on you all 
through the day.” 

The tone, even more than the words, was 
so coidly-insolent that the young man’s face 
flushed hotly, as much, it seemed, with sur¬ 
prise as auger. 

“This is a strange mode of address,” he 
begun; but the other interrupted him hotly: 

“ It’s no use for you to make any talk, fur 1 
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understand your manoeuvres perfectly. You 
can't pull the wool over my eyes, as you do 
over poor Patty’s; so now you just stand 
aside, and let me take a look at your fair 
friend in there. I know that she is there, so 
it’s no use denying it” 

Thus speaking, he pressed forward towards 
the closed door; for, at the commencement 
of the altercation, Mr. Pinkham had shut the 
door behind him, and now stood with his 
hand upon the latch, while he answered, in a 
firm but conciliatory tone; (for he had come 
to the very natural conclusion that his usually 
temperate visitor had been taking a glass too 
much for his unaccustomed brain.) 

U I cannot let you go in now, Royal; it 
wouldn’t do at all. Yon had best go to your 
own room and see if a bath and nap wont 
make you feel better.” 

“ You impudent rascal I” fairly shouted the 
now infuriated man. “Do you think that 
you can play any of your confounded tricks 
on me? I’ll go into that room if I have to 
knock you down first?’ And as he spoke, he 
threw himself heavily against the door, which 
sprang open, revealing the interior of the 
chamber as well as its occupant, who, stand¬ 
ing before the mirror in a dressing-sac quo, 
was busily employed in brushing out and 
arranging a tempting display of soft, brown 
hair. As the door flew open she turned with 
a startled cry that was reechoed by the in¬ 
truder himself, who, in the fair, girlish face 
before him, recognized, to his inexpressible 
astonishment as well as mortification, the 
features of Ralf Pinkham’s lawful wife—his 
sister Patty. 


It is impossible, of course, to give any idea 
of a conversation wherein everybody talked 
at once, but it is due to Crimpers to state that 
he made a clean breast of it, winding up by 
asking his brother-in-law’s pardon for his un¬ 
worthy suspicions, which that gentle man not 
only freely accorded, but protested that there 
was nothing strange about it, after all; for 
Patty was really suspiciously handsome in 
that new suit;” a fact that was gallantly ac¬ 
corded to by her brother, who was only too 
glad to make a jest of the affair. Patty, her¬ 
self, whispered with tearful eyes, as she be¬ 
stowed the kiss of reconciliation .* 

“O Royal, you don’t know what I’ve suffer¬ 
ed for the last few weeks from the hints 
against my husband, from my own family, if 
they had come out plainly, I could have ex¬ 
plained to them what yon now know, but I 
hadn’t the least idea what their grounds of 
suspicion were, and I worried myself fairly 
sick over it.” 

“ Poor little Patty! 'We have made a set of 
fools of ourselves, that’s a fact! But ” and he 
pressed a kiss upon the suspiciously wet 
cheek, “ it will be a lesson to us all that we 
shan’t be likely to forget very soon, never 
to try to promote the happiness of our married 
friends by picking flaws in their mates.” 

His sister laughed, mischievously. 

“ It’s all on account of my new suit. But,” 
she added, with a sly little air of determina¬ 
tion, “you will all find, before it is an old one, 
that I am capable of choosing my own clothes 
as well as my own husband a truth which, 
we are happy to say, her future abundantly 
proved. 
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MY ARBOR ON THE HUDSON. 


BT EABL MA-BBLE. 


Ah, the memory of that blessed Sabbath in 
June when first I met gentle Lena Herbert I 
How its peacefully-mellowed light floods my 
Foul even to-day, shining down through the 
arching canopy of years 1 

I was a young student, scarcely out of my 
teens; and I was spending this, my last vaca¬ 
tion before graduating, with a very dear aunt 
on the Hudson River, a few miles above the 
gTeat American metropolis. 

I had strolled out one morning, as was my 
wont, breathing the fresh air of those magnifi¬ 
cent uplands, and feasting my eyes on their 
matchless beauty. I could not spend my 
time as others and the majority of my ac¬ 
quaintances did—with the gun and the fish¬ 
ing-rod. Perhaps I was less masculine. So 
some surface observers sneered. No matter. 
I had as great a horror of angling as had 
Lord Byron; and the poet’s denunciation of 
Izaak Walton, and his rather vindictive asser¬ 
tion, that “he ought to be strung up by the 
gills himself/’ was one of the lew sayings of 
his that my heart went cordially forth to em¬ 
brace. And as to the birds and squirrels and 
rabbits, and other subjects of "sport” to the 
invaders of their woody haunts, I found a 
much more congenial employment in trans¬ 
ferring their likenesses to paper and canvas, 
than their lifeless bodies to a game-pouch. 
True, my efforts were but crude, in an artistic 
sense; but they gave me employment and de¬ 
light, and did not disturb the beautiful har¬ 
mony and majestic solitude 'of nature. 

As I strolled along this morning to my 
accustomed seat, with my portfolio under my 
arm, in which was a half-finished crayon 
sketch of an enormous gray squirrel who was 
in the habit of sitting in the crotch of a gigan¬ 
tic hickory, and eyeing me with an askant 
look, X felt strangely happy and contented for 
one who had only his brain and hands for 
capital, and his books for a competence. 
Slowly I walked along, plucking a dower 
now and then that bent over the little-used 
path, and had neared my seat, and was about 
sitting down, when I suddenly became aware 
that it was occupied. Strange to say, I 
neither blundered nor stammered upon dis¬ 
covering my near proximity to a scene. My 
first glance showed me that it was a lady; 


and my next, that she was young, passably 
pretty, and intelligent. My first move was to 
step back a pace or two; and my second, to 
lift my cap, and make my excuses. 

“I beg pardon for ray intrusion, miss,” I 
said, taking still another step back. “ X c ame 
along quite unconscious of the presence of 
any one. To tell the truth, I had been un¬ 
disturbed in my occupancy of the seat for 
three or four days iu succession, and had be¬ 
gun to think that the place was unknown to 
any one else.” 

“Ah I” she said, smiling a most exquisite 
little smile, “ then I fear it is I who am in¬ 
truding. Allow me to relinquish the subject 
in dispute to the one who can claim it by 
right of discovery.” 

“I pray you to keep your Beat, miss,” I 
said, waving my hand involuntarily to stay 
her rising. “ I had as soon spend au hour or 
so in strolling, as in sitting immediately, even 
though the seat were vacant.” 

She made some laughing reply, and I was 
on the point of turning away. But something 
detained me. I felt chained to the spot So 
one remark brought on another, till ere long 
I found myself seated on a decaying log op¬ 
posite the lady, while an animated conversa¬ 
tion was kept up between us. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, looking up to the 
mammoth hickory: 

" O, do see that squirrtl up in yonder tree! 
How sedately comical he looks! And I be¬ 
lieve he isjooking right down at us.” 

“ Of course he is,” I said, beginning to feel 
pretty well acquainted. “ Probably he doesn’t 
know why his usual morning sitting should 
be broken up so.” 

“ I do not understand,” she said, her face 
growing sober with an inquiring look. 

“ O, I’ve been sketching away at him toi?~ 
two or three mornings. This has been my 
studio, aud he lias served as a subject.” 

“Ah! If that is the case, then—■” 

u no,” I interrupted, “ keep your seat. 

I shall not take it. Some other time will 
serve my purpose just as well; and I daresay 
his engagements will not prevent his being on 
hand.” 

What a merry, silvery laugh rang out on 
the air! 
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“OP she said, “you do not comprehend 
me. I have no idea of offering again to give 
up my seat. I am too comfortably ensconsed 
in it. I was only going to say that, if that 
was the case, I should insist on a glimpse of 
him on canvas—or paper, which is it?” 

“ Paper, by all odds.” 

“Certainly. Crayon would become him. 
But am I not to see him?” she continued, 
presently, seeing that I made no move to¬ 
wards granting her request 

I pleaded its unfinished state, and she was 
graciously pleased to forego all urging. 

“In a day or two,” I said—“to-morrow, 
maybe—when it will probably have assumed 
more the likeness of what it is intended to 
represent, I will show it you if you Insist on 
it” 

“Ah!” she said, another little laugh break¬ 
ing her countenance into ripples of beauty, 
“ you are making calculations, I see, on having 
your seat again occupied.” 

How audacious I became I Our chance 
meeting, and the possibility of its never being 
repeated, had not occurred to me. Already 
we seemed familiar friends. It was when that 
thought did strike me, that I became au¬ 
dacious. I also made the discovery jnst then, 
that she was the possessor of a strange beauty, 
underlying her apparently plain face, which 
only required the disturbing waves of thought 
to bring to the surface. 

“ To be sure I expect it to be again occu¬ 
pied,” I said. “ I think I am justified in the 
belief that the surrounding beauties of hill 
and sky and river will be more than can be 
resisted by the one who occupies it now; 
and I am sure, that. If the inducements before 
were sufficient to attract me, It will be hard 
indeed, with the additional attraction, to re¬ 
sist the allurem- nts the spot will possess.” 

Although she was not offended at my lib¬ 
erty of compliment, a slight ciond that shaded 
her face seemed to indicate that modesty 
whispered to her that she had already gone 
too far with an entire stranger. 

This feeling imparted itself to me as by In¬ 
stinct, and 1 wished to say something to 
assure her of the safety she was in in being as 
free and natural with me as she chose. Ah! 
how conceited of our virtue and nobility we 
all grow if there is the least danger that we 
may lose a beauty or a happiness that is as 
yet only ours In imagination! But I was at 
a loss to know what to say without making 
matters still worse; so there was silence be¬ 
tween us for a few moments. 


The conversation for the half-hour that she 
remained was rather desultory, and on my 
part it was unnatural. I had lost courage 
with the coming of that slight fear which 
had crept into my heart—that I might never 
see my companion again. Then she arose, 
bade me a graceful good-morning, saying that 
I could now go on with my sketch free from 
interruption, and sauntered away, blithely 
striking up a gay carolling song after she was 
out of sight beyond the brow of the hill. 

The charm of the spot seemed gone for me 
then. I neither took out my pencil, nor open¬ 
ed my portfolio; but, with the latter under my 
arm, I also left the spot as Boon as the sound 
of her voice died away. 

I said nothing about my adventure when I 
met my aunt. I should have liked much to 
have known who Bhe was, but dreaded to 
make inquiries, so concluded to wait till 
events developed themselves. 

The next morning l had regained all the 
courage I had lost the day preceding, and 
early sought out my accustomed retreat. It 
was just daylight when I reached there this 
morning. I had several times seen the sun 
rise from there, bat had never so truly seen 
the morning ushered In as I did this. I had 
come with a purpose; and that purpose I soon 
set about fulfilling. 

I never knew that I could lift such weights, 
and carry such burdens, as I did that morn¬ 
ing. Two or three logs, some huge stones, a 
quantity of moss from the trunks of some of 
the forest centenarians, and I had another seat 
constructed, and the old one made more easy 
and comfortable, besides otherwise decorating 
the retreat, nntii it presented quite an artistic 
appearance. 

By this time the sun was an hour high, and 
I returned home to breakfast, having left in 
such a hurry in the morning that I neglected 
to take the cold bite that usually served me 
till dinner-time, when I went on such early 
expeditions. I returned, an hour or two later, 
with my sketching. But I did not use my 
pencil—first, because my laborious work of 
the early morning had rendered my hands 
fitter subjects for handling the rake or the 
scythe than the brush or pencil; second, be¬ 
cause my visitor of the day before did not 
make her appearance. So the forenoon wore 
by rather heavily; for I had brought no books, 
and was in no mood for thought- At the 
sound of one of the horns from a neighboring 
farm-house, summoning the workmen to din¬ 
ner with Its reverberations and echoes, I took 
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my portfolio from the grassy bank beside me, 
and returned home. 

For several days I saw nothing of my vis¬ 
itor, and the bitter grief at my heart was 
growing less intense, when one morning, as I 
sat giving my squirrel a few touches of crayon, 
I heard a light Btep, and a merry good-morn¬ 
ing greeted me almost immediately. 

The old feeling was astir again in my heart, 
jt3 fiercely as ever, the moment I heard the 
melody of her voice and saw the harmony of 
her every motion as she approached. 

The shyness that she at first manifested 
wore off almost immediately, and she com¬ 
menced chatting in a lively mood, noticing 
the changes I had made in the natural arbor, 
and first expressing regret that nature’s work 
had been interfered with, but finally looking 
upon it as an improvement. 

Whon I hinted the convenience it would be 
to two persons, where before one only could 
sit, she flushed a little, and I thought was 
about to change the subject) when she looked 
up suddenly at me, and said : 

“But did you know that I had not been 
here since the day we met first? Of course 
you don’t,” she continued, laughing a dainty 
laugh at what ehe considered her own ab¬ 
surdity. “You know, of course, that you 
hare not seen me here, and-—” 

“And that you have not been here,” I 
interrupted. 

“ Why ? How ? You have surely not spent 
the whole time here yourself?” 

“ O no! although I have been engaged here 
several hours of each day.” 

“ Bow, then, should you be able to deter¬ 
mine, with such positiveness, of my move¬ 
ments? Could I not have spent an hour or 
two of my time here, during your absence, 
unknown to you ?” 

“ I think not” 

“Please explain ” 

“ Well, my intuition, if you choose to accept 
such a soulless term, or the magnetic current 
that surrounds and controls the soul, would 
have told me had you been here.” 

“ You have great faith in the soul in worldly 

matters.” 

“Ah I” I continued, seeing the look of beauty 
that crept slowly over her features at that 
moment, “ but I also provided a material test, 
lest some change of wind or temperature in 
the soul’s atmosphere might possibly mislead 
me.” 

“And wbat was that ?” she asked, curiously. 
“O, you will observe several little things 


manifestly ont of place, a little disorder here 
and there, which was left intentionally, that 
I might see who came here in my absence. 
Even since you have been here this morning, 
you have thrown two of the desecrating boughs 
over the wall; and I have seen you look un¬ 
easily at this one several times,” I continued, 
pointing to one at my left hand. 

“ How observing you are!” she laughed. 

“ The place was occupied one afternoon,” 

I went on, unheeding her interruption; “ but 
I knew it was not by you. Several of the 
boughs and stones had been collected together 
and huddled up in yonder corner, out of the 
immediate way of the occupant. What a 
type is that of a majority of people in the 
World! So long as an annoyance or an ob¬ 
stacle is not beneath their very feet, they go 
along quite unconscious of its existence; and, 
when they do stumble over it, an impatient 
kick sends it on a few steps further, where 
later in the day it will be stumbled over again. 
So they go, day after day, week after week, 
and year after year, wearing their lives away, 
because of their lack of order, and judgment, 
and manly determination. A life spent in 
millions of petty spiteful kicks, when one, 
great exertion now and then, and a continual 
serenity and love of order, without leaving 
the heart’s fields and gardens so barren of 
fruits and flowers.” 

An hour or more passed swiftly, and other 
hours of other days came and passed with all 
the same fieetness, leaving traces of happiness 
and content, that soon ripened into love. Yo 
words were spoken, however; the eye, and 
the delicate demeanor and attentions of each 
toward the other, alone revealing our mutual 
sentiments. 

I had asked her name, and she had told me 
it was Lena Herbert. But I was too much of 
a stranger in the neighborhood to know, from 
simply hearing her name, anything more of 
her But one day, after the others had finish¬ 
ed their dinner, and left my aunt and myself 
alone sitting at the table, I thought I would 
make some inquiries. So> after complimenting 
a pudding I knew she had made, I remarked, 
carelessly: . 

“By the way, aunt, do you know Lena 
Herbert ?” 

“Goodness! no! What should put such a 
question as that in your head, Paul?” 

u 0” I replied, quite astonished at the lady’s 
stout denial, “ I have a friend who spoke of 
her as being in this neighborhood, and recom¬ 
mended me to make her acquaintance.” 
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u Well, I declare! Such audacity I” 

That was the reply of my aunt, as she sat 
gazing at me, with a large piece of the pud¬ 
ding half way between her plate and mouth, 
as though the piece of news had paralyzed her 
in that position. 

“ Why 1 audacity * V* I remarked, simply. 

u I believe some folks, without a penny in 
the world, would consider themselves good 
enough for a princess,” said ray aunt, without 
noticing my qaery. 

"My dear aunt,” I said, laying my fork 
down, after the most approved pattern, upon 
my plate, “ will you explain what you mean V* 

" Certainly. The idea of you, or even the 
members of your uncle’s family, presuming to 
even look at such a girl!” 

" O! then there Is such a person here?” I 
remarked, inquiringly. " I thought you 
said—” 

“ I said I didn’t know her,” said my aunt, 
with dignity; "not that I didn’t know o/her. 
Tour uncle is considered a well-to-do farmer 
here, and worth some fifteen or sixteen thou¬ 
sand dollars; but we could hardly walk into 
Mr. Herbert’s parlors with that to back us. 
They say he’s worth a million.” 

" Have you ever seen her?” I asked. 

“O yes! lots of times. She rides by very 
. early mornings, on a splendid white pony; 
very early, sometimes before sunrise. I ex¬ 
pect that’s what makes her so healthy and 
handsome-looking—getting up early, and ta¬ 
king exercise ” 

She said this last with a knowing look at 
me, as though desiring me to think of It 

“ Will you point her out some time when 
she passes ?” I said. 

"Point her out! Goodness! if I should 
call you when she turned the corner by the 
old cherry tree, she’d be oat of sight before 
you’d get your clothes on. I don’t wonder 
'you students look pile, with your midnight 
carouses and late risings. Yon—” 

“Why, aunt!” I exclaimed, in genuine as¬ 
tonishment at her forgetfulness, "how can 
you slander me so? • I’ve been up before 
sunrise almost every morning since I’ve been 
here. Every oae bat three; and then I was 
sick, yon know.” 

“-0 yes,” said my aunt, apologetically. " I 
do mind. Bat you didn’t use to be so. And, 
now I think of it, I don’t think Fve seen her 
go by for three or four weeks. I wonder why 
it is?” 

I could have told her, but chose not to. 
She took morning walks instead of rides. 


Weeks passed away, and the summer drew 
to a close. How well [ remember that beau¬ 
tiful day in the first week of.September, when 
the chrysalis of hope in my heart expanded to 
the brilliant butterfly of realization. We 
were sitting in the little arbor—the last time 
we ever sat In it—and I had just finished 
reading a little newspaper poem to her; a 
little gem, seemingly as much out of place 
among the. crudities by which it was sur¬ 
rounded, as the glittering diamond among 
the tame pebbles upon the beach. 

“ Lena,” I said—“ for so you have taught 
me to call you—I can rest no longer without 
knowing my fate. I know it is presumption 
in a poor student to aspire to the hand of 
such a very princess of royalty as you, even 
though the heart Is already a captive. But 
we are very young; and tell me, if, after I 
have toiled early and late, and made myself a 
name, and earned the right as well as the 
means to promise you a horns—tell me If you 
will not beautify it, and preside therein a* 
rightful queen?” 

The lips gave no answer; hat the eyes, and 
the flushing and paling of the cheek, and the 
violent throbbing of the heart pressed so 
closely to my own, gave one that thrilled 
through me with, wonderful sweetness and 
richness. 

Then we sat a long time in the arbor, and 
did as lovers have done from time immemo¬ 
rial—budded castles, nourished hopes, and 
said our vows over and over again. It was 
all very blissful; but it came to an end, and 
we separated, agreeing to meet there Monday 
morning and see the sun rise. This waa 
Saturday. 

I went with my uncle’s family to church on 
Sunday. He drove over to the neighboring 
village in true country style, starting quite 
early. Then we went to the house of a friend 
of theirs in town, and took dinner, stopping 
over to the afternoon service. It was late 
when we got home; and I was tired, and 
went almost immediately to bed. 

In the morning I was awake at the first 
peep of day, and started off to oar arbor at 
the summit of the hill. No one was there. I 
was first. Bat I would not enter the arbor 
alone, I would wait for her. So I sat down 
on a log under a neighboring tree, and bent 
my eyes steadily to the point where she first 
made her appearance upon winding around 
the Mli Half an hoar passed, the sun w at 
juat on the point of showing his face, and still 
no Lena. Then, as I reflected that the most 
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glorious beauty was rapidly passing away, I 
conned over some half-JEe&nt but good- 
natured rebuke that I should greet her with, 
and started to my feet with a half-suppressed 
eicl^matlon of joy as I thought I caught a 
glimpse of her. But no; it was a cow, crop¬ 
ping the luxuriant autumn herbage. 

The son rose gloriously grand; bat It bad 
no beauties for me. The minutes multiplied 
themselves into hours, and still X sat there, 
only now and then changing my position to 
avoid the heat that was beginning to pour 
down- But I went no nearer the arbor. That 
was sacred till we both should be able to enter 
it together. Then the Albany boat, passing 
down the river, stopped at the little landing 
near a mile below me, and, after receiving a 
few passengers, continued Its coarse. I felt 
that ?he was ill, and my anguish grew more 
acute* Ill, and I not able to see her! How 
that tortured me l For I well knew that her 
lather was a purse-proud man, and would 
have spurned me from the door. But I was 
determined to know something definite, and 
rose with that resolution, bending my steps 
with feverish impatience towards my aunt’s. 

It was high noon when I reached the house. 
My auut met me on the porch, and raised her 
hands in surprise. 

“ Viow did Vi 

happen that you were aw»y this morning, 
when—but how flurried add red you look! 
What's the matter? You look as though 
you’d been doing a hard day’s work.” 

“ I’ve been walking, aunt/’ I replied, with 
as much calmness as I could force, “ What 
were you going to say ?” 

“ Why, you know same. time ago 
ed me to point out Miss Herbert to you; 
and—” 

“ Well, well l What—have you seen her?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ She-went by a little while ago ” 

“ Upon her pony?” 

“No; with the rest of the family in the 
carriage. And you'd have had a splendid 
. view of her if you’d been here; she kept look¬ 
ing and looking at the house as she went by. 
What she could see here* I don’t know; 
unless she was looking at the eglantine I’ve 
trained up the side of the house in the shape 
of a cross. That does attract the attention of 
a good many. It was a conceit of your 
uncle's, Paul. But you ought to have seen 
her! She’s real handsome. But I guess 
you wont have a chance to see her again. 


By the looks of things, I should say they’d 
gone back to town. It’# about time the city- 
birds began to fly—Why, Paul, how pale you 
are! What’s the matter?” 

“ No—I u XVta "very 

•warm, and I walked fast*” 

As my vacation was drawing to a close, I 
packed my trunk Xhat night, and took the 
n£Xt morning’s boat down the river, intend¬ 
ing to spend in New Yofh the few remaining 
d#ys that intervened before I should be 
compelled to return to my studies, deter¬ 
mined to know the rn.ea.omg of Lena’s sudden 
departure. 

Arrived in the city, I overhauled directo¬ 
ries until I found that which was evidently 
the right name, and started for the residence 
indicated, determined to know my fate at 
once. The street was one of swell-fronts, 
brown-stone and marble fronts, and of course 
was very aristocratic. Almost sooner than I 
d#red wish, I came to the door, and rang the 
b^U* I had no time to consider howl felt: 
for the door was opened almost instantly by 
a spruce negro lad, who took my card, and 
showed me into the parlor. Then, when I 
was alone, how my feelings surged within 
me! I trembled when I realized how near I 
was to her whom I loved so madly; and I 
trembled when 1 thought that perhaps, after 
all, she might not see me* 

The door opened upon me in the midst of 
my reflections, and the negro lad again stood 
before me. I could hardly wait to hear the 
message, my heart was so on fire. But, when 
I did he^r it, 1 was cool and calm enough. I 
was changed into an iceberg, a statue of 
1 then xeuWzed. Ww t\\ghh 
had been the hope that buoyed me up—those 
words of my aunt’s, when she said that Lena 
g^zed at the house as she went by. She must 
have been inwardly laughing at the flame she 
had kindledj and wished to see how I bore up 
under it The Legro lad was very polite and 
bland as he said: 

“ Miss Lena, sends her but 

regrets that she is very much engaged, and 
cacoot see Mr. Merriam this morning.” 

If I had had hopes before, I had none now. 
Mechanically I went through the hall, down 
the steps, and into the street. At the distance 
of half a dozen doors, I thought I heard a 
shriek, and paused. Something whispered a 
wild thought to my fancy; but I heard no 
more, the obsequious face of the negro lad 
took the place of the fancy, my heart seemed 
shivering in a November gale, and I passed on. 
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Six months tramped heavily by, during 
■which time I studied unceasingly. One aim 
of my life was taken from me—the love of a 
beautiful, noble girl. So I determined to 
pursue the remaining aim with new vigor and 
determination. That aim was the building 
up of a name and a position, whether of learn¬ 
ing or wealth. 

My studies completed, I went back to the 
city. A lucrative and responsible position 
opened to me at once, seemingly as if by 
magic, and I entered upon its duties. 

When not at my labors, my time was spent 
upon the street, walking, walking, anywhere, 
where I thought there might be a possibility 
of my meeting with Lena Herbert Time had 
not cooled my ardor; on the contrary, it bad 
quickened and intensified it until it seemed 
burning my life away. But the months rolled 
moodily on, and no gleam of light pierced the 
continuous cloud of my disappointment And 
then I would bitterly ask myself why I sought 
her so constantly; for had she not left me in 
a heartless, cruel manner, breaking her last 
engagement wiLh me, and going back to the 
city without one tender word or one whis¬ 
pered good-by? And when 1 afterward 
sought an explanation, had she not civilly 
shut the door in my face? Then I would 
bend to my tasks again, and strive to drive 
her image from my vision. 

Two men, with whom business brought me 
into contact now and then, stood talking 
together near my desk one day, waiting for 
me to get through with another person, when 
I suddenly heard the name “Miss Herbert” 
drop from the lips of one of them. Instantly 
I was all attention; and, without appearing 
to heed them, or distract my attention from 
the business before me, I listened intently. 

“ She is not looking very well,” one of them 
said. 

Then I lost two or three sentences, for they 
spoke in a low tone; and then the other said, 
in a gayer manner: 

“ There’s a romance whispered in connec¬ 
tion with her. They say she fell in love, last 
summer, up in the mountains, and—well, 
that’s all. Then it’s mystery again.” 

. I hurried through my business, resolved to 
again make an effort to see Lena, and have 
an explanation. Once more I stood at the 
door of Mr. Herbert’s mansion, once more I 
was shown into the parlor, and once more 
the negro lad received my card upon a silver 
salver, and disappeared. 

Presently the door opened, and not Lena, 


but a tall, gaunt man, with a face slightly 
Jewish, entered. His visage expressed money 
In every feature; it was one of those which 
“seldom smil^ and smile in such a soit 
as if they mocked themselves.” 

I rose as he entered. 

“Mr. Merriam?” 

I bowed. 

“You will pardon my daughter for not 
seeing you,” Mr. Herbert continued. “ I 
recognized in your name, one which frequent¬ 
ly dropped from my daughter’s Ups in her 
moments of mental abstraction during a 
recent illness; and permit me to say, sir, that 
I consider you no gentleman.” 

“ Mr. Herbert—” 

“ I say no gentleman would permit himself 
to form a clandestine attachment with a lady 
of birth and wealth, and seek to lower her to 
his own grade.” 

This was quite too much for my keen sen¬ 
sibilities. 

What do you mean, sir?” I demanded, 
proudly.' 

“ I have no inclination to bandy words with 
you, sir. I have only to inform you, that my 
daughter, whom, by some foul means, you at¬ 
tempted to entrap, but who is now thorough¬ 
ly ashamed of her temporary infatuation, can 
never be more to you than at present. Her 
hand has been sought by a gentleman of the 
old world, titled as weU as wealthy, a fitting 
union in all respects.” 

u Does your daughter know, sir, that I am 
in this house?” 

“She does not; nor shall she. And now, 
as you can have no further possible business 
here, you will please bring this interview to a 
close by leaving the'house.” 

I could have felled him to the floor by a 
single blow, so great was my rage; but I 
wisely refrained, and went silently out through 
the majestic hall and stately street-door, my 
heart sinking as I again stood upon the side¬ 
walk. 

Then the solitary days grew into weeks and 
months of misery. So acute were my sensi¬ 
bilities, and so radical my feelings, I think I 
should have gone into an insane asylum or 
my grave, had I not bent every energy tq my 
business, and sought thus to keep thought at 
bay. 

During one of the pleasant days of the en¬ 
suing winter, I took a ramble through one of 
the wealthy portions of the city, in a neigh¬ 
borhood not far removed from the one where 
I had called to see Lena. I had gone further 
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than usual, and was feeling very weary, when 
I noticed quite a crowd collecting in front of 
an aristocratic church. Presuming it was a 
wedding, I paused, thinking I would enter 
one of the pews, and rest m^elf, at the same 
time viewing the ceremony. I inquired of a 
bystander what the gathering was. 

u Wby, it is the wedding that the city is so 
excited about ” 

“ What one? I do not recall it just now.” 
“0,a foreign nobleman—a count—and one 
of our million.nazrea' daughters. Gad! when 
one of the scions of the old-world aristocracy 
takes a republican wife, it raises quite a furore 
in fashionable circles.” 

I entered, with others, and found a seat, 
not waiting long before a bustle at the door 
announced the coming of the wedding party, 
when, turning, I grew faint and dizzy. It 
was Lena, my Lena. I saw that her step was 
unsteady as she was led down the broad aisle, 
and that her cheek was like the fairest marble. 
O, how like leading a lamb to the sacrificial 
altar it seemed to me! 

The ceremony was hastily concluded, and 
the crowd began to disperse. But I stopped 
a moment outside the door, thinking I would 
take a last look; and, as she went out,she 
saw me. For an instant slxe seemed to strug¬ 
gle with herself, and then, with a shriek, 
tottered towards me. I sprang forward just 
in time to catch the lifeless form in my arms, 
and hear the low murmur, “ 0 Paul!” 

The father snatched the sweet burden from 
my arms, and hastily bore her to the carriage. 
Then I realized my great loss, and knew that 
not Lena Herbert, but the mercenary heart 
of her father, had been the robber. O, what 
terrible, burning, bitter thoughts. I then had! 
—vengeance, murder, suicide! Then they 
softened into a strange desperation; and had 
they been written, I might have repeated 
them in those fine lines of Proctor: 

“No matter. 

I’ll take my way alone, and burn away. 

Evil or good, I care not, so I spread 
Tremendous desolation on my road. 

I’ll be remembered as huge meteors are— 

By the dismay they scatter. 1 * 

A few days later, I saw by the papers, that 
“ the Count de Vauveneaux and his beautiful 
bride sailed for Europe on "Wednesday, receiv¬ 
ing the congratulations, and bearing with 
them the best wishes, of a numerous and 
fashionable coterie of friends.” 

The winter passed slowly and painfully 


away, and the time wore so heavily upon my 
hands, and cut such rude, deep furrows in my 
heart, that, whpn summer came, I was about 
worn out, and sought a respite from labor with 
my aunt on the Hudson River. 

It is always better to face a ravenous beast, 
either of the wilderness or of the feelings, than 
to flee hardly out of its reach, to be soon 
overtaken and subjected to greater terrors 
than before. So the morning after my arrival, 

I sought the arbor of our former meetings, 
thinking I would quietly commune with the 
sweet past, and steel my heart for the dreary 
future. But, when 1 reached the spot, I found 
that a hurricane had prostrated the arbor, and 
left it hardly recoguizable. Ah! it was not 
the only hurricane that had levelled what had 
been bnllded that glorious summer. My heart 
was the scene of a like desolation. 

I sat down on a neighboring log, and con¬ 
templated the scene. Then a strange desire, 
to once more sit in the place she had render¬ 
ed sacred, took possession of me. So I com¬ 
menced overhauling the debris , pulling and 
tugging as untiringly, and finding it quite as 
hard work, as when first building it. My. 
clearing away was about completed, when 
my eye caught Bight of what seemed to be a 
little note, fastened by a pin to the seat which 
it had been my custom to occupy. I snatched 
It off with a feeling approximating to both 
nervousness and curiosity, and proceeded to 
read it. It was written with a pencil, and 
had been under the storms for nearly three 
years; but the paper was very heavy, and it 
bad been folded carefully; so I had no great 
trouble in deciphering it. The reader can 
judge what a storm the following words raised 
in my soul: 

“Deab PAtrn:— Five times to-day have I 
been here through the heat, hoping to meet 
you; hut as many times have I been disappoint¬ 
ed. This is the last time, and it is sunset; and I 
so ardently hope not to be finally disappoint¬ 
ed ; but so it is, and I fear I must return to 
the city without seeing you. But I have not 
explained. After I saw yon yesterday, father 
announced that he should return in the boat 
to-morrow morning, and he expected me to 
accompany him. So of course I cannot be- 
here at sunrise. O, how it racks my heart to 
disappoint you! Bat you will read this, and 
understand alL So yon will come to the city, 
and we most see each other, though a prouder 
man than my father stood between ns. I half 
8 aspect that he knows of our meetings, 
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and I know that a foreign nobleman whom I 
met several times last winter has returned to 
the city, and has made a formal proposal for 
my heart and hand. My heart* he can never 
have; nor my hand either, Paul, if yon de¬ 
mand me in manhood’s name, and take me in 
spite of all opposition. Have I unsexed my¬ 
self? Have I lowered my banner of modesty? 
If so, forgive me when yon think of the stakes 
that are to be won or lost. 

u Where will I be to-morrow morning at 
sunrise, when you are reading this ? At my 
little east window, looking upon the same 
gorgeous beauty that shall fill both our souls 
with rapt admiration, and which only the pres¬ 
ence of the other could render more glorious. 
May its radiant light, Paul, be emblematical of 
that other light which shall irradiate around 
our pathway up the mountain oflife,with the 
river of peace flowing majestically far down 
its rugged sides! 

“ Farewell till I shall see yon at my own 
home, No. —, S-street, New York. 

u Les t a.” 

And all this for a whimsical touch of senti¬ 
mentality on my part, which held me aloof 
from the arbor until Lena should be there to 
accompany me. 

“Sitting outside so long,” I moaned, “has 
forced upon me the necessity of making the 
stay one oflife.” 

But though the strain upon my nervous 
system, and the sudden relapse into a feeling 
of self-reproach that was more acute than my 
former despair, threw* me into a mental fever 
that lasted for several days^ it was not suc¬ 
ceeded by a bodily one, and only seemed, 
when it had passed off, to have developed the 
iron in my nature, and rendered me almost a 
giant both bodily and mentally. 

. With Lena’s letter carefully preserved, 
which seemed now my only treasure as well 
as my condemnation, I went back to the city, 
to drive off, by unceasing labor, this ghoul 
that gnawed continually at my vitals. 

Ah! how softly and sweetly her tender, 
placid face beamed upon me through ■ those 
days! that face which an ocean separated from 
me, and which both a father and a husband 
stood ready to keep me divided from. And how 
my soul was thrilled, and hardened to fine 
steel, as the memory of that soft exclamation 
crept over me; that exclamation of despairing 
love which escaped her at the door of the 
church when she fainted upon my breast! 

Back again in the busy whirl and tumult of 


the city, I lived two lives—one, a perpetual 
dream, in which Lena moved as in the mazes 
of some weird waltz; the other, a perpetual 
struggle, a ceaseless toil, a relentless labor. 

A year passed away, when my aunt died, 
leaving all her property to me. Her husband 
had died a few months before. It had not 
been worth much in former years; but within 
a few months a company of speculators had 
inaugurated a great public improvement, and 
the property had many times' multiplied its 
former value. 

Being wealthy now, and naturally shrink¬ 
ing from hard work, I yet found that I must 
do something to keep at bay the feeling within 
me which grew with years. So I turned my 
steps to Europe, thinking to find excitement 
in travel. I hardly looked at fog-bound Eng¬ 
land, but crossed the channel almost immedi¬ 
ately upon arriving there. My desire to tread 
the soil of France pressed my soul like in¬ 
sanity. The reader may think that was be¬ 
cause my Lena—the Countess de Tauveneaax 
—Was somewhere upon its soil. Maybe so; 
but, if so, I did not myself know it. On the 
contrary, I rather dreaded mee tin g her; for I 
feared-^ahould not be able to control myself 
if I evsr should meet her as the wife of anoth¬ 
er, and she gave a single intimation that the 
love of former years was mine. 

In France, my old love to visit and dream 
over ancient things revived; the contempla¬ 
tion of that dead yet ever-living greatness 
that fills us u with thoughts beyond the reach¬ 
es of our souls;” and one day I sauntered out 
from my room in the Hotel Beauvais, in the 
proud old city of Marseilles, so full of wealth, 
and so rich with works of art. 

I had been visiting the remains of a once 
celebrated triumphal arch, and, not far from 
this, wandering among the prond relics of a 
long-abandoned Roman church, when my 
returning steps led me through a narrow, 
winding street. It was not the abode of the 
squalid and filthy of the Inhabitants, but rath¬ 
er of the genteel poor—those who crowded 
their poverty into the background by hiding 
it from their eyes with an every-day neatness 
and content that is far better than wealth. 

It was while going through this street, and 
while engaged in reflections natural to it, that 
I was startled by the shrill cry of a female 
voice. On turning, I saw a neat, trim-look¬ 
ing, gipseyish woman just leaving the step of 
a door near me. 

u Mon Dieu / Mon DieuI** she exclaimed, 
running toward me, and gesticulating as only 
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a Frenchwoman can. 11 La comtesse! les mat- 
ades! Angtais! Anglais!” 

Seizing me by the arm, khe half drew me 
into the house, jabbering French so hastily 
and recklessly that in tny foreign, ears It could 
be hardly digested, and up a flight of scrupu¬ 
lously clean stairs, pausing at a door that 
stood partly open, where I hesitated, looking 
into a small apartment, and through a door 
into another one in which stood a bed. Upon 
the bed, half sat and half reclined a figure 
whose eyes were instantly riveted on me. 
She was a very beautiful woman. Her face* 
just now as cold and colorless as a block of 
marble, suddenly showed on either cheek a 
faint pink flush; her hair hung carelessly about 
her bare shoulders, and her eyes—O, how 
bright and lustrous they were! 

Only a moment I stood thus, while she 
gazed at me so fixedly. In an instant, the 
■whole tide of youthful feelings, kept in abey¬ 
ance so long, flooded me with a terrific rush 
of memory and emotion, and I sprang to the 
bedside. 

“ LenaT 
“PaulT 

She was in my arms- 

Ah! the broken sobs that interrupted the 
explanations which followed! I told her 
how I had found the letter after it had awaited 
me three years; and how I had twice previ¬ 
ously called at her father’s house, only at both 
times to be repulsed. I needed not to be told 
that she knew nothing of my call, and conse¬ 
quently had sent no such message as had been 
reported. Then she gave me the history of 
her life. Alas, poor girl! She had learned 
too well, that the Frenchman loves his mis¬ 
tress as well as his wife;’ and, sickened with 
her life, she had a short time before gathered 
together her own personal property, and left 
the roof of the libertine. Too proud to return 
to her father, she had taken these rooms, and, 
without touching scarcely any of her proper¬ 
ty, was supporting herself very handsomely, 
when the wear upon her nervous system had 
thrown her upon her sick-bed, where she 
had more time to think, and had conse¬ 
quently grown very homesick, mo anin g con¬ 
tinually for some one who could converse 
with her in her native tongue. This the 
gipsey nurse had revolved in her own mind 
many a day; and, sitting at the window that 
day, she had seen me, and, knowing by my 
appearance that I was a foreigner, had rushed 
out in the frantic style I have mentioned, and 
brought me into Lena’s presence. 


“I don’t know what I should have done,” 
she said, “had yon not come just as you have. 
My intention was to have braved it out here, 
rather than return to a home where my fate 
would accompany me, and be town gossip. I 
intended, if I sank much lower, to send the 
child to its grandfather, and—” 

“The child!” I echoed. 

“ O,” she .said, “ I did not tell yon. He is 
there with the woman. Look, and see if you 
wonder I should love him.” 

I looked, and saw a child probably about 
two years old. I started. 

“Ah l” she said; “ you are astonished. Ton 
see the resemblance to yourself. But how 
could it be otherwise, when you were in my 
thoughts night and day, and my heart’s de¬ 
votion was laid only at your feet?” 

It was true. The child was my prototype 
in almost every feature. Explain it who 
can, I can only account for it by invoking 
Goethe’s elective-affinity philosophy. 

It was late that night when I took my leave 
of her, promising to call again the next day, 
and talk over the necessary arrangements 
to be made before she returned to her native 
land. 

Passing a cafe on the way to my hotel, and 
hearing an unusual bustle and excitement 
inside, I went in, and mingled with the crowd. 
Several military officers were present, and 
evidently some of the higher classes. I lis¬ 
tened, and soon found that the subject of 
their conversation waa a duel that had taken 
place that afternoon between a couple of coble- 
men, to settle a quarrel arising from a dispute 
about a mistress of one of them, one of whom 
had been killed at the first fire. Inquiring of 
a person who had apparently been most inter¬ 
ested in the subject, and who stood close 
at my elbow, the name of the man who had 
fallen, he replied, with a courteous bow: 

“ Le Comte de Yauveneaux, monsieurf 
When the sudden whirl that confused me 
for a moment had subsided, I rushed from the 
cafe, and never paused till I was back, oat of 
breath, at the door which I had left hut a 
Bhort time before. 

After telling Lena what I had heard, I 
waited reverently a moment, and then wound 
my arms around her, and murmured in her 
ear: 

“ Mine, mine forever!” 

I felt at peace with all the vroTld when she 
laid her head upon my shoulder, and denied 
me not. 

Lena and her child were at once removed 
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to my hotel, 'where the former gradually Im¬ 
proved, and ripened into the glorious fruit of 
which I had formerly inhaled the fragrance of 
the blossom. 

I at once took possession of the immense 
property of the Count de Yauveneaux, in the 
name of his child; and, leaving his title to be 
quarrelled over by those who were less repub¬ 
lican in sentiment than ourselves, we returned 
to our native land, where we live in peace and 
happiness. 

We have two mementos of the past The 


first is my own peculiarly. It is a sheet of 
paper, with nearly obliterated pencil-marks, 
aud is storm-beaten as well as sacred. It is 
kept in the most inviolable drawer of my desk, 
and the memory of it is locked in the most 
hallowed drawer of my heart The other 
Lena claims as her own. Ilia a crayon sketch 
of a squirrel, which is looking saucily down 
from the principal fork of a mammoth tree, 
and, though mediocre enoagh as a work of 
art, is adorned with a rich frame, and hangs 
in our own private chamber. 
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MY CITY COUSINS. 


BY MBS. B. B. EDSON. 


“ See here, Rachel; yon just put a shirt or 
two, an extra pair of socks, and any other 
little thing I Bhall be likely to want, in ray 
valise, will you? while Fm getting ready 
exclaimed Peabody—{Peabody is my husband 
—-noi the “ great London banker,” however,) 

tossing his hat on the floor, his coat on the 
lounge, and one boot under the stove. 

“ Tk e toys have got op a gang to go to the 
shore,” he exclaimed, lathering his face, as If 
his life depended on it; ‘‘going to start in 
half an hour; deused sudden, but there! I 
can’t stop to talk,” spitting out a mouthful of 
foam that fell in his mouth just at that 
moment. 

“ I hope when you’re enjoying yourself with 
your friends, you will think of your poor wife 
sweltering here in the heat, alone,” I said, in 
an injured tone. 

“But, Bachie, Mary Ann will be with you, 
and—” 

“ 0, to be sure! Mary Ann; but perhaps, 
Mr. Peabody, a woman wants to go out of 
sight of the chimney corner, sometimes ” 
Whereupon Peabody faced suddenly round, 
and gave me one of his provoking, quizzical 
looks (and he can be terribly provoking); and 
I broke down under it, and laughed; for I 
knew, and knew that Charlie knew, that I had 
been allotting on this “ shore ” trip of his all 
summer, for an opportunity to do up a lot of 
reading, writing and idling, undisturbed by 
rips and buttons; and supremely indifferent 
to the momentous question of dinners. But 
then, that iB all the beauty of having a hus¬ 
band, or wife, to have somebody to complain 
of and And fault with, as one would not dare 


do with anybody else. It’s one of the “mat¬ 
rimonial felicities ” that single people are sub¬ 
limely ignorant of. It’s a sort of escape valve 
for the feelings, and accounts for the fact 
that married people live longer—on an aver¬ 
age—than single ones. 

Well, Charlie was ready and off in less than 
twenty minutes. It doesn’t take a man any 
time at ail to get ready. He can get ready 
and go, while a woman is “ doing ” her hair. 

“Now, Mary Ann,” I said to my little 
maid-of*all-work, “ we wont have any regular 
dinners, or sappers, but just take a lunch in 
the pantry, whenever we please. It’s going to 
be a scorcher, to-day, and we wont keep a fire 
to roast that meat; you can put it in the cooler 
until morning. And just close all the blinds, 
and put the screens in the doors, and then 
you can run down to your sister’s, if you want 
to, and stay till five o’clock. I am going to 
write—I’ve got the plot of a nice little story 
in my head, and don’t wish to be disturbed.” 

“ But suppose anybody comes, ma’am ?” 

“ There icont anybody come, Mary Ann,” I 
said, very positively; for, among all my friends, 
I knew none whom I expected, or who would 
come, even if I did, this boiling hot July day; 
that is, if they knew anything! 

But that unlucky question of Mary Ann’s 
haunted me like an unburied ghost. Reason 
as I might, I could not “ lay ” it. I took a 
mental account of bread and pastry; calculat¬ 
ing how I could cut up a half-dozen biscuit so 
they would show to better advantage, and 
wondering, uneasily, if the potatoes were not 
all out; and that brought me to the meat 
question, which didn’t take long to consider, 
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for I remembered very distinctly that there 
was only a small slice of tongue, which X 
Wanted myself. I sincerely hope I wasn’t 
actuated by any selfish motive in sending 
Mary Ann down to her sister’s! 

Now I am a country woman, horn and 
bred—perhaps yon didn’t know, or were per¬ 
fectly indifferent if you did—and ever since X 
was old enough to read, which has been—- 
well, no matter how long, I have read the 
terrible annoyances, and heart-rending mor¬ 
tifications and sufferings of city people, who 
were so lamentably nnfortnnate as to have 
“ country cousins.” I have wept over the 
hitter sorrow of a “proud young heart” at 
the scathing disgrace of being forced to face 
her “genteel” friends, in company with a 
red-cheeked damsel, in a bright-colored de¬ 
laine dress, and cotten gloves, and a bonnet 
full three weeks behind the style; and who 
tcauld persist in looking up at signs, and la 
at shop windows. 

Acting upon the idea that “ misery loves 
company,” I propose to reverse^the picture 
for their special delectation. And if any one 
of them ever endured mere than I did, daring 
the ten doleful days whose sufferings I am 
about to record, I am truly sorry for them. 
So much by way of digression. 

It was deliciously cool in the parlor, and 
thither I bore my little writing-desk, and 
gave myself up to the charm of solitude—and 
imagination. There was a sort of bewitching 
fascination about my work, and I was utterly 
oblivious of time, until the shrill whistle of 
the “ midday train ” awoke me to the real¬ 
ities of life; and Mary Ann’s “suppose any 
one should come, ma’am,” stood up and con¬ 
fronted me with a fearful distinctness. 

“Poohl” I said t angry at myself, “I will 
not he so silly; but as it’s noon, I will just 
take a little lunch, and then go back to my 
writing.” 

A gust of hot air struck me as I came out 
into the south room, and I felt extremely 
grateful that Peabody had gone to the shore 
that particular day. I looked at the ther¬ 
mometer; the mercury indicated 97°. and 
again I congratulated myself that I had no 
dinner to cook. 

I took a rocking-chair to the coolest place I 
could find, and ate my lunch in a dreamy, 
careless kind of a way, that was perfectly 
delightful. I had just arisen to brush the 
crumbs from my apron, when the sound of 
footsteps on the gravel, and a confused ming¬ 


ling of voices, made my heart stand still with 
apprehension. 

An energetic ringing of the door-bell 
brought me quickly to the hall, hut not quick 
enough to prevent the first of the chapter 
of disasters that was in store for me. As I 
opened the sitting-room doer, a png-nosed, 
cross-eyed youngster of six or seven years, 
was leaning his whole weight, and pushing 
against the slender screen. Before T got half 
to the door, the frail support gave way, and 
he came tumbling headlong into the house; 
and the hole being made, another boy about 
the same size, putting his feet close together, 
and doubling his fists, made a leap, and landed 
on my dress, which he tore half out of the 
gathers. 

I hastened to open the door before any 
more came through, and to my horror and 
astonishment beheld three women; the elder 
—whom I judged to be the mother of this 
interesting family~with a babe of hardly a 
year in her arms. 

“ O, Cousin Rachel! how do you do?” And 
grasping my hand, she continued, “ Now 
Cousin Rachie! aren’t you astonished at seeing 
us? I told the girls I wouldn’t write, for I 
wanted to give you a pleasant surprise.” 

I don’t know what I might have said, for X 
felt very indignant at this unwarrantable In¬ 
trusion, for I was very positive that I had 
never seen my detestable “ cousins ” before; 
but, as if to relieve any embarrassment 1 might 
feel, the smiling “ cherub ” in her arms dug 
both his fists into my face and eyes, leaving 
two long scratches the length of my cheek. 

“ Baby is 30 playful, Cousin Rachel, he’s 
always ready for a frolic with everybody. 
Minerva Arabella Wiggin, and Floretta Al¬ 
bertina, my eldest and youngest daughters, 
and as the very fine young ladies offered me 
the tips of their gloved fingers, an idea dawn¬ 
ed on me. 

I had never—happy woman that I was, or 
rather had been—seen a Wiggin before; 
but it all came to me like a flash of light¬ 
ning. My maternal grandmother, being of 
a very philanthropic turn of mind, married, 
for a second huBband, a widower with “nine 
small children,” and the youngest of these, 
following the illustrious example of her step- 
mamma, married a widower likewise, hut 
with improvements —he had but one child, 
who, Incensed that her father should marry a 
girl scarcely older than herself, took her re¬ 
venge on them by marrying one Joshua Wig- 
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gin, a small grocer somewhere in the “ Hob.” 
It all came over me like a flash, as I stood 
there. I remembered hearing my mother tell 
of it, but as they were people I never had 
seen, or cared to, for that matter, their exis¬ 
tence bad completely slipped from my mind. 

I invited them in, the more readily as I 
heard the crash of broken glass in the kitchen, 
where those two young imps, in plaid jackets 
and white trousers, looking so much alike 
that I never knew which was which, only as 
I sometimes fancied one was the most hateful, 
had Sell to. One of my pretty cut-glass gob¬ 
lets lay shivered to atoms on the floor. 

“ George Washington, and Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, my twin presidents, Cousin Rachel,” vol¬ 
unteered the doting mother. “ Wasn’t that a 
happy idea of mine, in naming them?” 

I said yes, a very original one, but I doubt 
if she noticed the sarcasm with which I tried 
to season it. Tor I was sadly vexed-, indeed, 

I knew not what to do, Mary Ann gone, noth¬ 
ing cocked in the house, at least nothing to 
satisfy this terrible swarm that had swept 
down upon me like the devouring locusts. 

“ My husband is away, and my girl gone 
for the day,” I said; “ and I have cooked no 
dinner, on account of the extreme heat.” 

“ O, don’t put yourself ont for ns, we don’t 
eat like yon country people. I dare say we 
can make out nicely with a bowl of milk, and 
some warm biscDits with strawberries and 
cream; can’t we, my dears ?” said Mrs. Wig- 
gin, coaxingly. 

“ 1 want some taters, l do,” cried the name¬ 
sake of the “ father of his country.” 

“And so'd I, and some fried chicken, and 
some green peas. You said we should have 
enough of ’em when we got out here, so come, 
now,” said the illustrious Jefferson, pulling 
at his mother's skirts. 

“ Hush, darlings! Cousin Rachel will get 
yon something nice, I am sure. They are 
so wild at getting into the country,” she add¬ 
ed, half apologetically, to me. 

After I had laid away the bonnets, parasols, 
shawls, etc., of my invited guests, I excused 
myself and went to kindle a fire. The pota¬ 
toes wore ont; but I desperately seized a hoe, 
and made a raid on Peabody’s “ peach-blooms,” 
which he had expressly forbidden Mary Ann 
to touch. But then I wasn’t Mary Anul 
And as I thought of him, smoking his meer¬ 
schaum in the cool sea breeze, I should have 
no compunctions to dig every, single hill. 

I had some nice ham, and with warm bis¬ 
cuit (the half dozen cold ones I had, had all 


vanished before I had dinner half ready), I 
thought it would do very well, especially as I 
had “ pie,” that necessary auxiliary co a New 
England country meal. It was near two 
o’clock, and I was completely overcome with 
the combined heat of sun and Are, when I 
got dinner on the table, and marshalled my 
host for the attack. 

Tbe young ladies “ didn't eat pork, it in¬ 
jured the complexion;” George Washington 
wanted some boiled eggs, be didn't want any 
“nasty old baconf and Thomas Jefferson 
kicked the table legs, and went, nearly frantic 
for “ huckleberries and milk.” Bnt they were 
at length pacified by a piece of pie, which they 
persisted in having first, after which they 
ate biscuits and butter, Until I felt sincerely 
thafikful that they didn’t “ eat like country 
people.” They had a charming little habit of 
gnawing off the butter, and passing tbe bread 
to their indulgent mamma, to be re-buttered. 

“ They are delighted with your nice coun¬ 
try butter, Cousin Rachei- I promised them 
plenty of new milk, and new butter, when 
they got into the country,” said the mother, 
blandly. 

“We do not keep acov?>” and came near 
adding, “ have to pay fifty cents a pound for 
butter.” 

‘‘I'm sure,” drawled Minerva Arabella, 
languidly, “ I thonght all country people kept 
cotrs.” 

“And that strawberries and cream, and 
spring chickens rained down, I suppose ?” I 
said, a little spitefully. 

u Why how funny you are, Cousin Rachel. 
Of course I didn’t expect they came so; bnt 
as all these things come in from the country, 
I expected, of course, all country ipeople had 
more eggs, and milk, and hotter, at least, 
than they knew what to do with. I’m sure I 
don’t see what’s the use of living in the woods, 
if yon don’t hare anything more than city peo¬ 
ple do.” 

1 was on the point of replying, when thy 
eye caught the tail o! a kite, which the enter¬ 
prising twins had been engaged on when 
I called them to dinner. I arose quickly, for 
my suspicions were roused; and there, sure 
enough, was the manuscript that I had spent 
the morning in writing, cut up and strung for 
the tail of a hitel 

‘‘lam afraid you’ve been writing love let¬ 
ters,” eaid MTS.Wiggin,fruVte seriously. “1 
noticed two or three lines that sounded rath¬ 
er sentimental. I’m afraid I shall have to 
tell Cousin Charles.” 
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“ Don’t trouble yourself,” I said, feeling my 
face flush with anger and vexation. 

“I do so wish Coosin Charles was at 
home,” pot in Floretta Albertina; but I did 
not stop to answer, for I bad a vague sort of 
fear, that, as they had evidently been in the 
parlor, some more mischief had been done; 
nor was I disappointed. 

The ink bottle lay on one side, and but for 
its being nearly empty, my carpet would have 
been ruined. As it was, the ink had run 
down and saturated a pile of magazines which 
I had laid there ready for binding. Every 
blind was open, and the sun lay in there fierce 
and hot. The books were taken from the 
what-not, and lay open on the floor, and a 
plaster cast was taken from the basket, and 
lay on the sofa, adorned with Minerva Arabel¬ 
la’s “ fenchon.” That was the only redeeming 
feature of the case. 

But this was only a beginning of my trou¬ 
bles, a faint foretaste of the misery I was des¬ 
tined to encounter for the next ten days. I 
honestly believe that those interesting twins 
had eaten nothing for a month; and It was a 
continual marvel to me how two such small 
boys could hold such enormous quantities of 
food; and was at last forced to receive Mary 
Ann’s solution of the problem, viz., that they 
were “perfectly hollow inside.” 

But I am neglecting to mention the young¬ 
est of this beautiful family group—who, though 
last, was by no means least, as I became pain¬ 
fully conscious of before the first night was 
over. “ Baby wasn’t feeling well,” his mam¬ 
ma said, and I didn’t wonder; for how any 
child, with any conscience at all, could sleep 
after destroying as much as he had, I could 
not see. My carpet was ankle deep in bits of 
cracker, pie-crust, cookies, currants, green 
apples, clothes-pins, clam-shells, broken bits 
of crockery, gravel stones, cones from a cone 
basket his mother had given Mm while I was 
out, and which he had of course destroyed, 
torn-newspapers, dried grass from the vases, 
etc., etc., and when I . came into the room 
after a short absence, I found the little inno¬ 
cent with his lap full of old letters, which I 
had stored in a stand-drawer; and industrious¬ 
ly engaged in tearing them In long strips, and 
stuffing them into his capacious month. If I 
had been certain that he would have choked 
himself, I might have interfered, but not feel¬ 
ing positive on that point, I took them away 
from him without ceremony; whereupon he 
set up a shriek that would have done credit 
to a Camanche Indian. 


“ Mother’s pet can’t have anything to play 
with, can it, precious ?” I heard her say, as 
I was going up stairs. But I did not relent, 
but kept straight on, and deposited my letters 
—what there was left of them—in a trunk, and 
locked it. putting the key in my pocket. My 
descent was hastened by hearing a great 
commotion among the fowls In Green’s, my 
right hand neighbor’s, yard. I hurried ont 
and found the “ twin presidents ” engaged in 
a grand steeple chase with Green’s Shanghais 
in the garden. Peabody’s onions looked as if 
they had been out in a small tornado, as with 
broken basks and watery eyes, they lay amid 
the ruins of their former grandeur. The cab¬ 
bage plants, which by careful nursing had 
just got able to hold up their heads, had been 
remorselessly tom up by the roots, and made 
into a bouquet, with some tomato tops and 
bean vines. 

“ I say, Wash, aint this jolly I” cried young 
Jefferson, catching his foot In a melon vine, 
and going down headlong, to the infinite risk 
of breaking his nose, had it not already been 
too perfect a pug to admit of danger in that 
direction. 

“ Should rather think ’twas,” laughed that 
yonng gentleman, with a horrible sqnint that 
made my blood run cold, it was so decidedly 
impish. “ Let’s run ’em through there,” 
pointing to the long flourishing rows of sweet 
com, the pride of Peabody’s heart. 

“ Come out of that garden instantly!” I 
called; and taking them by the arms, lied 
them into the house; and I am not certain 
but I gave them a slight shake as I told them 
to “ stay there I” If I didn’t, it was not for 
lack of good-will. I then proceeded to call 
Green’s chickens preparatory to coaxing 
them home, and had, after a long series of 
patient manoeuvres, and some' remarkable 
strategy, succeeded in getting them to the 
door of their coop, when, happening to lift my 
eyes, I saw, to my infinite dismay, oar beaati- 
fal little white pig (which we had bonght 
only two weeks before, and which, being our 
first pig—like one’s first baby—we could 
never sufficiently admire) industriously en¬ 
gaged in rooting np Mr. Green’s beets. Leav¬ 
ing the Shanghais to their own devices, I 
called Mary Ann, and with Mis. Green and 
Sophia, her daughter, we tried to get that 
pig once more within bounds. Bnt coaxing, 
driving and strategy were alike fruitless. 
The proverbial contrariness of the race cul¬ 
minated in that pig! tip and down streets, 
across fields, and through gardens—in short. 
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everywhere but into his pen, went that pro¬ 
voking animal. Old men and little boys 
joined in the race, and altogether it was one 
of the most exciting things that had happened 
in B, since Frank Stevens came home from 
war, and found, like Enoch Arden, his wife 
married to another man. 

Bat he was a very small pig, and he had 
to succumb to the force of numbers; but he 
was game to the last, and made up in voice 
what he lacked in legs. The door, which 
those boys had unbuttoned, was nailed np, 
and vexed and tired I returned to the house. 
Bat what a sight greeted my eyes \ My hair¬ 
cloth chairs were doing daty as horses; and 
by means of a piece of rope cut from the 
clothes-line, were being dragged up and down 
the hall; and my what-not was lying on its 
back with'young Jefferson astride it, digging 
his w copper-toed” shoes, which bis mother in¬ 
formed me were “just the thinp to wear in 
the woods ” into its sides. 

“Mrs. Wiggin,” said I, very decidedly, 
u those young ones cannot stay in my house 
unless yon make them behave.” 

“ You sent them in yourself. They were 
amusing themselves qnietly out door, when 
you very rudely drove them in.” 

“Amusing themselves! I should think so! 
They have nearly ruined the garden, besides 
letting out my neighbor’s fowls, and our own 
pig, which we came near losing.” 

“By the way, Cousin Rachel,” simpered 
Floretta Albertina, u I was shocked that you 
could so far forget the proper sphere of a lady, 
as to assist in catching that—that—creature 1 
I think it is dreadfully vulgar, and shows a 
lack of refinement and good-breeding, which 
is very trying to genteel people.” 

“ Don’t let it annoy you, my dear,” inter¬ 
posed the mother; “you must not expect 
country people to have such a nice sense of 
gentility, and such delicacy of perception, as 
have those who have had the advantages of a 
metropolitan education. You are too sensi¬ 
tive, my love.” 

I bit my Ups to keep back the angry retort 
that trembled on them; but I fancy no vener¬ 
ation for departed greatness withheld me 
from taking George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson off tlie furniture, and setting them 
down—well, pretty solid! * You cannot play 
horse with these chairs, uor in fact with any¬ 
thing in this room; do you understand?” I 
said, facing myself to look straight at their 
abominable squint eyes; though for the life of 
me I couldn’t tell if they were looking at me I 


“ You have*no patience at all with children, 
Cousin Rachel ”—(it seemed as if these people 
would u cousin ” me to death}, said Mrs. Wig- 
gin. “ Of course, as they are your best chairs, 
you are afraid of their gettinghnrt; but the 
dear pets are not to blame, for at home they 
understand that they can play with the hair¬ 
cloth furniture as much as they please; but 
my parlor—ah! they know I should never 
allow them climbing over my rosewood-and- 
damask. But as long as they are your best, 

I suppose you think as much of them as I do 
of mine.” 

“Haven’t you got any French novels, Ra¬ 
chel ? It’s so horridly stupid here, I shall die 
with ennui,” said the languid voice of the fair 
Minerva Arabella, yawning. 

“No. I have not, I am happy to say.” 

“ Why, Cousin Rachel! I do so dote on 
them. I think they are perfectly charming. 
Don’t you read novels?” 

“ Yes, some. I read Dickens, Miss Mulocb, 
and—” 

“ Dickens! I think he is wretchedly stupid. 
Just the most mixed up, pointless nonsense, 
I ever saw.” 

“ What things we do not understand, such 
things nonsensical we call,” I repeated, 
remembering a line that I once came across 
in my reading, and which has, I think, a great 
deal of truth in it. Whereupon Minerva 
Arabella sulked to the lounge, and Floretta 
Albertina amused herself drumming on the 
window, and then complained of the young 
men’s “ gawking ” at her. 

But it’s altogether useless to attempt to 
enumerate the vexations and annoyances to 
which I was subjected. I had no rest day or 
night; for nights, Ulysses Lincoln Sheridan 
Wiggin—I don’t know as I have mentioned 
the baby’s name before; if I have not, I beg 
the reader’s pardon for the inadvertence, 
showing as it did the intense patriotism of the 
family. To be sure It was a great name for 
so small a boy, but then, they called him Lin- 
key Wiggin for short Bat as I was saying, 
nights, this infantile Ulysses made “ music for 
the gods.” I actually believe that child’s 
lungs were made of India rubber. I am pos¬ 
itive no other substance could have stood the 
long, exhaustive strain. 

At the end of the week, Peabody’s peach- 
blooms ” were among the things that were. 
Mary Ann had picked every solitary pea or 
bean on the place; the tomatoes were pulled 
up and hung on the fence to dry; all the lit¬ 
tle squashes and cucumbers had beea pulled. 
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up and fed to the pig^who, I bluBh to say, 
had no more consideration for my feelings than 
to eat them l The currant bushes looked as 
if there had been a fire through them, and I 
lay in wait at the windows and doors, for 
every small boy who was unlucky enough to 
carry a pail, and who might be supposed to 
have berries in it- All of the neighbors* hen¬ 
neries were laid under tribute for “fresh” 
eggs, and I began to contemplate quite serious¬ 
ly, of buying out a small dairy-man, who 
hadn’t more than half a'dozen cows, and who 
was anxious to sell and go “ out West,” to 
that land 41 flowing with milk and honey,” and 
where, consequently, there would be no need 

Of COWS. 

Minerva Arabella and Floretta Albertina 
walked bare-headed through the streets, “ in 
the twilight,” and stood in the front-yard,and 
chattered and giggled, and then talked about 
the “ country greenies staring at them*” 
They tramped fields, rolled down hills, and 
climbed fences, in a manner that would have 
been considered perfectly scandalous in a 
country girl* 

They professed themselves “ bored to 
death ” with the country, yet seemed in no 
harry to leave it; and when at the end of the 
week, Charley came home from the shore; 
feeling cool, and fresh, and rested; and look¬ 
ing ten times handsomer than when he went 
away—though Charley always was rather 
good-looking; the young ladies were so de¬ 
lighted with “ Cousin Charley ” that I con¬ 
cluded they were a fixture for the summer. 
I expected Charles would be wild about his 
garden, but he took it very calmly, and even 
Went so far as to ask me “ what made me 
look bo tired and worried I” I reckon I gave 
him a look that would have annihilated some 
men, but Charley only laughed good-natured¬ 
ly, and said I was “ all worked up and ner¬ 
vous.” As if my week’s experience was not 
enough to make anybody nervouB I 

“ Mrs. Peabody,” said Mary Ann, one morn¬ 
ing, “ I would not think of leaving you for the 
World, if I could stand it to do the work; but 
them young ladies keep me a washing or 
ironing for them all the time. And then, yon 
know, them two dreadful young ones keep a 
body all the time running after them; and X 
can’t get a wink of sleep for that howling 
Infant Indeed, ma'am, I don't believe I can 
stand it: at alL” . . 

“Mary Ann, you vnut not leave me. I 
will try,to get clear of them if I can. In the 
meantime, don’t you wash or iron another 


article for those girls; let them be their own 
laundresses. If I can’t get rid of them, I thick 
you and I will go to the shore for a few 
weeks—eh, Mary Ann ?” 

“ Well, I’ll try, ma’am,” she said, smiling; 
and X went out with the determination of 
making my guests tired of their summer 
quarters. I poured my complaints into Char¬ 
ley’s ears, but he, cool and fresh,- could not 
sympathize with me, who had borne the heat 
and burden of the day. It is strange how 
much more resigned a man will be to hav¬ 
ing the expense of company when there hap¬ 
pens to be -good-looking young women 
among them! And these young ladies in par¬ 
ticular, were so charmed with “ Cousin Char* 
ley,” and hung round him so continually, 
brushing his hair, or taking his arm for a 
promenade, or coaxing him to read to them, 
or something , that, manlike, he was pleased 
and flattered. 

u Bachie,” he said, coming out to the kitch¬ 
en where I was sweltering over the fire, “ I’m 
going to take Minerva and Floretia out four 
or five miles for a drive. Get ready and go 
with us.” 

“ Are George Washington, and Th omas Jef¬ 
ferson, a ad Ulysses Inncoln Sheridan going?” 
I said; “ because if they are, you had better 
charter a train of cars.” 

“ I don’t think you treat your cousins very 
well. You don’t seem to care whether they 
go or stay.” 

“ But I do care, a good deal. I am very 
anxious for them to go, and it wont* be my 
fault if they don’t And as for their being 
my 4 cousins,’ I would like for somebody well 
versed in genealogy, to tell me just how much 
they are related to me 1” 

w Nonsense, Kachie 1 Pat on your hat and 
go; you will feel better for taking the air.” 

“ Charles Augustas Peabody,” said I, very 
solemnly, “don’t never ask me to go any¬ 
where with a Wiggin, for I will not go, if J 
stay at home till Pm gray ?’ 

“ I believe you’re jealous, Bacliie,” laugh¬ 
ing, and stroking his whiskers, as if he 
thought he was perfectly irresistible; and 
looking so quizzical and provoking, that I 
wanted to box his ears! And besides, X felt 
just ready to cry, for here I had half killed 
myself waiting on this tribe, through this 
terrible hot week, besides the. Taxation of see¬ 
ing my little treasures destroyed, my furniture 
nearly ruined, and my rose-bushes, and lilies, 
and fuchsias broken down, or palled up by 
the roots; and then, when I had confidently 
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calculated on his sympathy, at least, to find 
him “ going over to the enemy ” in this style, 
was the “ one feather that broke the camel’s 
back-” 

“ Bachie, where's my thin boots?” called 
Charley, from the bedroom. 

“ X don’t know, I’m sure. I haven’t worn 
them,” very nngracionsly. 

“ Well, I left them in the closet. You must 
have done something with them, or they 
would be here.” 

I smiled quietly to myself, as I remembered 
picking one from under the stove, and the 
other from behind a chair, after he had started 
for the store; but I said nothing, for I knew 
just where I put them, and didn’t expect, of 
course, that he would find them, for who ever 
knew a man to find anything, even If It was 
right before his eyes 1 So I wiped my hands 
very deliberately, and went with a great deal 
of confidence after then;—bat they weren’t 
there 1 And though Charley and I turned 
and shook everything, and looked In all man¬ 
ner of posaible and impossible places, even to 
the drawers, and my work-box—still no boots 
were to be found. 

“ Come with me,” I said, dragging Charley 
reluctantly through the orchard, to a little 
frog-pond. And there, sure enough, they 
were, about three feet from the shore, the 
water nearly to the tops, and filled with mud, 
Bticks and stones, and the dirty green slime 
of the pond. 

“The-,” said Charley; “how came—” 

“ O, it’s the work of those boys. Only the 
‘ natural playfulness of children,’ Charles,” I 
said, quoting the very words with which he 
consoled me the day before, when they had 
opened my bird-cage, and a great yel!ow-and- 
black thomas-cat, which was continually lurk¬ 
ing about my back door, had pounced upon 
poor “Dickie, - ” and though I chased him 
frantically, only one pale yellow feather came 
floating back to me, for a memento of my 
beautiful canary. So I took the destruction 
of Charley’s boots very philosophically. 

Charles waded In and got them, though of 
course they weren’t worth much, and we were 
jnst turning away, when something close to 
the shore, among the weeds, caught my eye. 

“ 'What’s that, Charles ?” 

“ An old piece of carpeting, I guess f* then, 
as be got a little nearer—" Good gracious, 
Bachel Peabody! if they aint my new em¬ 
broidered slippers r 

And- sure enough, there they were, with 
pieces of sticks for masts, and on one, my em¬ 


broidered muslin handkerchief I had Iain on 
the grass to bleach, and on the other, Char¬ 
ley’s pretty little stylish neck-tie, which was 
bis especial pet. 

“ They must have opened the drawers, for 
both the slippers and ueck-tie were in them, 
In a paper.” 

“ The wretched little Imps.”’ growled Char¬ 
ley, savagely. “ I’d like to wring their necks.”’ 
Strange, isn’t It? how much easier it is to 
bear other people’s trials and vexations, than 
onr own. 

As we went up to the door, a strange young 
tnan, dressed in the highest style of art, stood 
on the front piazza. 

“ Another Wiggin 1” I laughed. And sure 
enough it was!—and the eldest and first-born 
son of all the Wiggins, although Minerva 
Arabella was the eldest child. 

“ This Is our dear boy, Frederic Adolphus, 
Cousin Bachel,” said the proud mother. The 
young man arose gracefully, and made an ex¬ 
quisite bow, laying his hand on his heart in 
the most cavalier-like manner. “Frederic 
Adolphus has come after us. An aunt from 
Whom we have great expectations, has come 
to visit ns, and though It will cut our visit 
short here, it will not do to neglect her, for, as 
I Baid, she is very wealthy.” 

The girls sulked, and declared they wouldn’t 
go home to Bee the “ hateful old thing bat 
on second thoughts did not dare refuse, on 
account of the “expectations.” 

“ You cannot regret onr sudden departure 
more than I do, Cousin Charles,” said Mrs. 
Wiggin. 

Charley winced, and I caught his eye, and 
smiled triumphantly. They were going! I 
felt as light as a bird; my spirits rose, and I 
tried my best to do the agreeable to Frederic 
Adolphus, out of gratitude for the good news 
he had brought. And as for the old “ aunt,” 
I could have taken her in my arms and em¬ 
braced her, if she had been a perfect Xantippe. 

The eldest male scion of the house of Wig¬ 
gin was perhaps not the most brilliant young 
man that ever was, but he was better-natured, 
and had more regard for others than the rest 

had. And then he was decidedly handsome; 

not intellectually, perhaps, but in beauty of 
feature and color. He staid one day and one 
night, and, remembering Charley’s unsympa- 
tbizlng manner Blnce bis return, perhaps I 
didn’t exert myself to entertain him! I fiat- 
ter myself, too, that<I succeeded, for I heard 
him telling Floretta that “ Cousin Bachie was 
splendid company,” to which that young lady 
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very snappishly replied that “she didn’t like 
her half as well as she did Cousin Charles.” 

I knew they were not to stay long, and I 
could afford to be gracious; and Frederic 
Adolphus made himself generally useful, 
waiting on the children; and he really had 
some little authority over them, which he was 
very quick to exercise if he saw they were 
annoying me. He even went so far as to as¬ 
sist Mary Ann in setting back tables, pump¬ 
ing water, raising windows, and so forth, 
which so won upon that young lady’s good 
opinions, that Bhe declared that “ for a Wig- 
gin, he was real nice f adding that “ he was 
the most sweet-smelling gintleman she ever 
see.” And indeed, I think his perfumery bill 
must have been enormous. 

Now I am not naturally given to “ talking 
round ” to And out what I hesitate to ask 
direct questions concerning. But I will con¬ 
fess to a curiosity concerning the “ rosewood 
and damaskand so, when X happened to be 
alone with Frederic, in the parlor, I said, in 
reply to some expression of admiration for 
some little fancy articles I had, “ I supposed 
everything looked so cheap and plain to you, 
from your having things so nice, that you 
would find nothing to admire.” 

“Why, Cousin Bachle,” he said, with 
genuine surprise, “ we haven’t got anything 
nice at aiL And if we had, those boys would 
destroy it. I don’t believe there is anything 
in the house bnt what is cracked, or broken. 
We haven’t a room in the house, that looks 
half as nice as your kitchen.” 

At last the hour of departure came, and 
each individual Wiggin was formed into line 
of march for the “ delectable land.” The in¬ 
fant Wiggin had collected all his forces for a 
parting salute, and was screaming several 
octaves higher than he had attained in any 
previous effort. 

“Wewill come out some other time and 
finish onr visit, Cousin Bachel,” said the ma¬ 
ternal Wiggin. “ It’s not considered at all 
genteel to stay in the city through the sum¬ 
mer, and it is so much pleasanter to go 
among one’s own relations.” I did not reply 
to her, but turning round said, “ And you, 
Cousin Frederic?” It was the first time I had 
said “ cousin” to any of them, and should not 
then, if I had not seen Charley looking partic¬ 
ularly glum. 

“ O yes, Racine, I shall run down any time, 
without waiting for mother and the girls.” 

“ Do,” I said, “ don’t wait for them.” 

“ And you must be sure and come to see us, 


when you come to the anniversaries. I’ll 
take you all over the city, Cousin Eachie.” 

“ I’d like to catch you do it, you perfumed 
young ninny!” growled Charley behind his 
moustache; but the cries of that considerate 
infant kindly drowned all such unpleasant 
remarks. 

But I noticed that Frederic Adolphns 
wilted considerably at the black look his mo- 
ther gave him, and so I replied, very blandly, 
that I “should undoubtedly make them a 
long visit.” Frederic Adolphus gave me a 
grateful look, and I smiled back on him in a 

very encouraging manner,and said, “I shall 
be sure to hold you to your promise, Cousin 
Fred, when I come." 

Frederic gallantly kissed his hand to me, 
and so the party filed off—and really, they 
made quite a respectable procession. 

“ What a brainless young fop that fellow is,” 
said Charley, savagely. 

“Beally, Charles, I don’t think you treated 
your cousins at all well. One would think 
you didn’t care whether they went or stayed.” 

“ Bachel, you are a perfect little torment! 
One would think, to see you, that yon were 
half in love with that young dandy.” 

“Nonsense, Charles, I really believe yon 
are jealous. Of course I have a sort of 
cousinly affection for the fallow; it is con¬ 
sidered allowable, I believe. And when I 
go in to the anniversaries—” 

“Rachel Peabody!” catching me by the 
waist as I was escaping through the door, 
“ you don’t really intend going there, do you? 
I’d rather pay five dollars a day for your 
board.” 

“But, Charles, just consider how much 
pleasanter it would be among one’s own rela¬ 
tions. And then there is Frederic Adol—” 
A hand was held suddenly over my mouth, 
but it did not hinder a long, ringing laugh 
from escaping, and at length Charley was 
forced to join in it. 

“I te.. you.what I’ll do if you’ll call it 
even,” he said. “ We will both go to the 
shore next summer, and stay through ‘ dog- 
days .’ Will that do, little one?” 

I said, I thought it would, and so peace 
was restored, and we shook hands on it; but 
I haven’t the least idea he will remember it 
till next summer; men are so forgetful I And 
so, dear reader, instead of the nice romantic 
story yon might have got, you have only this 
harrowing tale, which, if you are of,a sym¬ 
pathizing turn of mind, you will weep “tears 
of blood” over. 
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MY FIRST AND LAST DESERTION. 

BY W. H. 1LACY. 


“ Why do seamen run from ships, on long 
voyages?” is often gravely and very innocent¬ 
ly asked. As well ask, why do we see men of 
every other calling in life throw up good sit¬ 
uations every day in the week to go further 
and fare worse. I remember reading some 
years ago, in a publicatiou devoted to the in¬ 
terests of seamen, a series of elaborate papers 
on the “Wants of Seamen,” by a well-known 
clergyman of high standing, in which the 
writer undertook to show us the various 
u causes of desertion.” The usual catalogue 
Of grievances was run through and checked 
off methodically; bad treatment by officers, 
bad food, bad lodgings and so on; but after 
arriving at nineteenthly, it was evident the 
worthy divine had only skimmed the surface 
of the matter. The difficulty of assigning any 
sufficient apparent motive, in a large per¬ 
centage of cases, was well set forth by an old 
New London captain in conversation with a 
chaplain stationed at a port in the Pacific; 
and this, not in any spirit of irreverence, but 
merely as a most forcible illustration of his 
meaning. The chaplain argued that if men 
were well treated and fed, there would be no 
such thing as desertion. “Do you think so?” 

said old Captain il-. “Well, I think that 

if I had a full ship and was bound direct to 

heaven, touching at-•, on the passage, I 

should lose some of my crew.” But perhaps 
the episode in my own life which I am about 
to relate will more fully illustrate my mean¬ 
ing, than any amount of moralizing on the 
subject 

I was but eighteen years of age at the time 
of which I write, and had served about as 
many months as a green hand, in the good 
ship Aspasia of Nantucket, Captain Ray. In 
tills ship I was well treated, and the captain 
had even taken a personal Interest in my 
welfare and advancement We had been 
lucky, too; and our prospects were fair for 
making a short and successful voyage. But I 
had listened to the seductive yams of others 
older in recklessness and sin, till I imagined 
that I had grounds of serious dissatisfaction 
with my position, on board. • 

Wc had shipped as a boat-steerer, at the 
Marquesas Islands, an Englishman named 
Hall, or as he called himself, “’Arry ’All,” an 
old stager In the Pacific, who had been knock¬ 


ing about there for years by the cruise, never 
staying long in one ship. After running down 
to the westward among “ the groups,” we set 
boat’s crew watches—which was done by 
dividing the crew into three watches, a boat- 
steerer being in charge of each. By this ar¬ 
rangement, two-thirds of the crew are on 
duty in the daytime, and the mates are also 
all on deck, they standing no night-watch. It 
fell to my lot to be in Hall’s watch; and, as 
he was an inveterate yamer, I got the full 
benefit oQ his experience, which, instead of 
proving a warning to me, had just the con¬ 
trary effect, inflaming my love of adventure 
and excitement, until I fully believed myself 
a most ill-used and persecuted individual, and 
was ready to welcome freedom at any cost of 
danger or difficulty. 

We concerted various plans for desertion, 
three others of our shipmates being enlisted 
with us in the mad scheme; and it was finally 
agreed that, as there was little prospect of the 
anchor finding the bottom for some months 
to come, we should make the most of the first 
good opportunity to desert at sea. 

We had discussed the matter night after 
night ip our watches till it had become a 
settled thing, and had agreed over and over 
again to stand by each other through all 
perils or difficulties that might attend this 
foolhardy enterprise. We were all in one 
watch, and comprised the whole of it with 
the exception of a young fellow named Brad¬ 
shaw, to whom we had never entrusted our 
secret; but we could easily manage him. 

One calm but dark night when we had the 
morning watch it was decided to make the 
attempt We held our final council in the 
evening under the lee of the tryworks, and 
again plighted our vows to sustain each other 
to the death if necessary. We were called at 
two A. M., it being our duty to rouse all 
hands at about half past five, so as to man 
the mastheads and wash off decks, which was 
always an all hands job. As Bradshaw was a 
very hard sleeper, and always stood several 
calls, it was no uncommon thing for the lar¬ 
board boat’s crew to turn in, leaving him still 
in his bunk, to be roused again by his watch- 
mates. As it did not serve our purpose in 
this instance to give him his extra call, he 
was allowed to snore quietly on; and, as soon 
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as sufficient time had elapsed for the other 
watch to be fast locked in sleep, we made all 
haste with our final preparations. 

The Aspasla, like many other three-boat 
ships, carried the fourth on the cranes, rigged, 
with all the fixtures and craft, ready for ac¬ 
tive service. This a bow-boat” was to be used 
for our rash voyage, as being so far forward 
we should be less liable to awaken any one 
in the cabin; and we did not so much fear 
interference from any of the foremast hands. 
We had two good-sized tarpaulin bags pre¬ 
pared, which we now filled with hard tack, 
for the bread cask always stood open between 
decks, accessible to all. There was also some 
bread in the “ lantern keg,” which is a part of 
the outfit of every whale-boat, and which, as 
its name implies, also contains lantern, 
candles, tinder, etc. There was a keg in the 
boat containing about five gallons of water, to 
which we added two more taken from the 
other boats. Not wishing to be lumbered 
with the heavy tub of whale line, we cut off 
thirty or forty fathoms, which we coiled down 
in the boat. A few jackets and spare articles 
of clothing were thrown in; though not much 
was required in that climate. 

Now came the delicate operation of “ low¬ 
ering away” without noise; but we had been 
careful to grease the falls and sheaves well 
beforehand, and, to delay pursuit in case our 
departure should be discovered before we had 
gained sufficient offing, we had cut the davitr 
falls of all the other boats, and tossed the 
rowlocks overboard, so that considerable time 
would be lost, before they could give chase. 
“With our hearts in our throats” we lowered 
away little by little, tending the falls carefully, 
and, as she touched the water, we dropped 
lightly into her, unhooked, and shoved clear 
of the ship’s side. We stepped the mast and 
set the sail to catch the light air that was 
stirring, but did not venture yet to handle the 
oars. Now, for the first time, a feeling of re¬ 
gret and apprehension crossed my mind as I 
thought of what we had undertaken. Our 
intention was to steer for Ocean High Island, 
which is quite detached from the rest of the 
group, and is much higher than the generality 
of them, being visible perhaps twenty miles 
distant, from a boat- We had two boat com¬ 
passes with us, also an old battered quadrant 
belonging to one of our party named Tom 
Nix, an old salt who knew just enough of the 
use of it to imagine himself a first class navi¬ 
gator. He had managed privately to copy a 
page of declinations from the Nautical Alma¬ 


nac, on a scrap of paper, and armed with this 
and his old “yoke,” Nix was confident of liis 
ability to make Ocean Island, or even to cir¬ 
cumnavigate the globe, if he had time and 
provisions enough. Now that we were fairly 
under way, I began in some degree to realize 
the peril of which, to tell the truth, I had 
thought very little before starting. 

As soon as we had forged enough to lee¬ 
ward to be out of hearing from the ship, we 
sat down to our oars and pulled with a will. 
Not a word was spoken for an hour or more, 
each man being intent upon his work. We 
did not venture to strike a light, but steered 
by the stars only. We then somewhat re¬ 
laxed our efforts, pulling more moderately. 
The dim outline of the ship’s sails had long 
since faded into the surrounding darkness, 
and we had as yet heard nothing of any alarm 
on board. 

“•Well, I guess we are far enough now to 
ease up and rest a little,” said the young fel¬ 
low who pulled the tub oar; who, from the 
fact of his having been 'an attache of a travel¬ 
ling show before he came to sea, was called 
“Bamum” from the outset, and was known 
to his shipmates only by that name. 

“No, no,” said Hall. “We must keep on 
pulling so as to be out of sight before the 
mastheads are manned. If they should see 
us and have a breeze, they could hoveriaul us 
with the ship, and we are pulling one ’and 
short, you know.” 

“I wonder if little Bradshaw has woke up 
yet?” said Squier, a fat Connecticut youth, 
who was puffing and blowing furiously from 
the effects of his exertions at the heavy mid¬ 
ship oar. “Wont he catch it when the mate 
turns out, eh?” 

“Ay, ay,” said old Tom Nix. “ There’ll be 
the deuce to pay, and no pitch hot, when they 
find we are gone. But let them laugh that 
win. We must keep her jogging another hour 
yet, and then we shall be safe enough.” 

We continued pulling, though not so hard 
as during the first hour, and also kept the 
sail set, which aided us a little. As day began 
to break, all eyes were intently fixed astern to 
get the first sight of the old ship. 

“Here she is I” cried Bamum, “away off 
the quarter.” 

And sure enough there she was, hull down 
in the horizon, but the sun struggling up in 
the background soon showed she was steering 
off the wind with everything set, but on a 
course that would carry her many miles to 
the northward of us. It was evident that our 
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absence was discovered and that they had 
made sail and ran to leeward as the most 
that could be done under the circumstances; 
but we were too far off to be seen even from 
the masthead, and all danger from pursuit 
was over. We could now breathe freely as 
regarded any chance of trouble from that 
quarter, and again my thoughts reverted to 
the other perils which lay in our future. 

“ Well, Tom Nix,” said I, “you think it 
will take- us about four days to go to Ocean 
Island, eh ?” 

“ Yes,” said Tom. “We ought to make it 
in four days, anyhow. If we have a good 
stiff breeze we’ll be there in three days. I 
think we shall get more wind before noon.” 

“And are you sure you can find it, Tom?” 

“Find it? yes, boy. Haven’t I been there 
before ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose you have,” I answered. 
“ But I don’t see the good of that, if there are 
no marks to go by.” 

“There's marks enough over your head,” 
said old Tom, “ and I’ve got my old yoke here, 
and the dockyments in my pocket. So now, 
youngster, don’t you trouble yourself with 
things that you kuow nothing about What 
do you know about navigation, anyhow ?” 

Sure enough. What did I know? Nothing 
about using a quadrant or other nautical in¬ 
struments, though perhaps more of the general 
or geographical principles than anyone else in 
the boat Had 1 known still more, I should have 
realized how difficult, how almost desperate 
an undertaking it was, to find a comparatively 
small island like that with our materials and 
resources. I should have known that we had 
no way of getting our longitude but by esti¬ 
mating the run of the boat, and this too, by 
the uncertain means of a compass standing 
at our feet in the stem sheets. I should have 
known what a dubious course we could shape, 
if we had no means of knowing how much 
westing we had made from day to day. I 
should have known that a single day’s break 
in our observations for latitude, if the sun 
should happen to be obscured at meridian, 
would place us “ where old Jack Kane slept, 
nowhere.” And better than all, I should have 
kuown enough to have stuck by the good ship 
Aspasia, rather than trust myself blindly to 
the guidance of old Tom Nix and ’Arry ’All, 
whose long experience had been simply a 
repetition of. errors. But as Tom had inti¬ 
mated I knew but little and considered him 
something of an oracle. But I ventured on 
another question. 


“Wheredid you leant navigation, Torn?* 
I asked. 

“Where did I learn it, boy ?” returned the 
veteran, turning upon me with a stare of con¬ 
tempt. Well, I learned it from a man that 
knew every wrinkle in it. Old Captain Barnes 
used to say he could stand on one foot on the 
p’int of a belaying-pin, shoot a lunar through 
the strap of the jewel block, and hit a buoy 
moored in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 
And ’twas said of him, though he didn’t say 
it himself that if he couldn’t see the sun, 
he’d spit a pond of tobacco-juice at the break 
of the quarter-deck, and run by that and his 
dead reckoning anywhere. Now, mind, I 
don't say I can do as much; but what little I 
do know, I learned from him.” 

This, of course, settled the matter, and I 
had no further questions to ask. We had 
steered off a little, so as to diverge still more 
from the course of the ship, and before 'it was 
time to get our observations, her topgallant- 
sails had sunk entirely below the horizon and 
we were alone on the expanse of ocean. I 
had “shinned” up the boat’s mast to get a 
last look, but after straining my eyes in vain, 
I slid down again with a feeling of loneliness, 
but I cannot say of utter dependence upon 
old Nix’s pilotage, for I was beginning to 
think that, though he might have beeu 
taught the use of a quadrant, it was probable 
that he knew less of the general principles 
■ and - facts of geography than myself green 
hand though I was. 

Tom got his “sights” at noon, and, after 
filling the “clumsy cleet” with clumsier 
figures, he declared our latitude to be two 
degrees and twenty miles south. I knew the 
latitude of the island to which we were bound 
to be about fifty miles south, and its longitude 
nearly 171 degrees east So, by his calcula¬ 
tion it must be about ninety miles north of 
us; but the westing bothered me more, and, 
to add to my anxiety, I began to see that old 
Tom knew no more about it than I did, 
though he displayed any amount of a certain 
foolhardy confidence which often passes cur¬ 
rent for knowledge. After consultation we 
judged we must be in about 170 degrees east. 
This we deduced from the ship's longitude of 
the day before, as it had been surreptitiously 
obtained from the mate’s slate, and also from 
the known vicinity of Hope Island, which had 
been seen two days before, but which, being 
now to windward of us, was quite inaccessible 
against both wind and current While mak¬ 
ing our dinner, we discussed the matter of 
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navigation in full council, and made up our 
minds to stand north till we got about the 
latitude we wanted, and then make as near a 
west course as possible. I argued till I con¬ 
vinced both Squier and Bamum as well as 
Hall, who could hardly read and write, and 
knew nothing about the “blarsted naviga¬ 
tion,” and our united votes overruled old Tom, 
who was at first for trying to shape a direct 
course; but the more I thought, the more I 
was convinced that my plan was the safest. 

We hauled up north by compass, which 
brought the wind nearly abeam, and taking 
to our oars, pulled ahead moderately, at times 
giving way hard for a half hour or so, and 
then peaking the oars to rest awhile for a 
fresh start. With the oars and sail, we esti¬ 
mated we must have made about thirty-five 
miles when we set the watch at dark. Each 
one took his turn to steer and look out while 
the others slept as best they could. I suggest¬ 
ed that we should keep on pulling at night so 
as to make up our latitude while we were 
fresh and strong; but here I found myself in 
a minority, the others contending it was best 
to use the breeze while we had it, and reserve 
our muscle for calm weather. We steered as 
nearly as we could on the same course all 
night, but the wind fell away towards morn¬ 
ing, and by sunrise it was a flat, glassy calm 
The sail, being useless, we rolled it up, un¬ 
stepped tbe mast and took to our oars, still 
pulling north. The sun came up bright and 
hot from his watery bed, giving promise of a 
scorching day, and nothing indicated that we 
should have any wind for many hours to 
come. We pulled lustily for two or three 
hours, but as the day advanced, the fierce 
heat of the sun’s rays was too much for us to 
endure, and we again ceased our exertions. 
The sail was now unrolled and stretched over 
the boat as an awning, to screen us in some 
measure from the intense heat, which was 
unlike anything I have ever seen before or 
since, even in tropical latitudes. Still more 
and more intense it became, as the great lu¬ 
minary of day rose steadily towards the 
zenith, pouring down fierce and unrelenting, 
penetrating the slight protection of the sail, 
and seeming to scorch the very marrow in 
our bones. Dreadful inroads were now made 
upon the water in the kegs; for we could not be 
restrained now by considerations of economy; 
the desire for present relief from the heat and 
thirst that were consuming us took the place 
of all prudential calcidations, and we 
swallowed huge draught? of the stale and 


lukewarm liquid, and again and again laved 
our burning brows and bodies to get but a 
moment of partial relief. 

With much anxiety I noted that old Tom 
was more overcome by the heat than any 
other of our number. He seemed partially 
stupefied, and it required much effort to get 
him out with his quadrant as it drew towards 
high noon. It was highly important, nay, it 
was almost a matter of life and death with us, 
that we should have a meridian observation, 
and he was the only one who professed to be 
able to get it. To do this he would be obliged 
to expose himself outside of the awuing, for 
the sun’s position at noon was almost exactly 
vertical, it being then near the equinox. I 
roused him from his stupor, and put the 
quadrant in his hand. He sat in the head of 
the boat, and took his position to observe the 
sun, but his mind seemed confused and wan¬ 
dering, and he made incoherent replies to 
what I said. He made several attempts to 
bring the sun to the horizon, but bis efforts 
did not seem satisfactory to him. I had 
pulled myself partially under the sail again, 
but lay watching him narrowly and anxiously, 
when I observed a strange appearance in his 
face, his eyes rolled, and his head seemed to 
rock to and fro on his neck, and before I could 
jump to his assistance, his quadraut dropped 
from his grasp to the bottom of the boat, and 
he fell heavily upon it. Hall and Bamum 
sprang' to my aid, and we dragged the old 
mau under the awning; we bathed his head; 
we threw open his shirt and dashed water 
upon him, not knowing what else to do for 
him; but all our efforts to restore him were 
vain. It was soon evident to us all that Nix’s 
cruise was up, and that we had no longer 
even a pretended navigator among up. Tom 
was dying from coup de soleil! 

What little we could do for him in our situ¬ 
ation was done, but his sufferings were short, 
and as he drew his last sigh, we sat in silent 
stupor round him, till roused again by our 
own sufferings. Poor Squier, from his fleshy 
habit of body, snffered more than the others 
from the heat, and indeed seemed scarcely 
conscious of what had happened. Hall at 
length looked at me, and without a word 
pointed over the side of the boat; we seemed 
to understand each other intuitively; and, 
lifting the body of our comrade on the 
gunwale, composed its limbs as well as 
possible, and dropped it gently to its final 
resting-place in the ocean. We drew back 
under the awning with a feeling of relief; not 
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a word broke the stillness; prayers indeed 
were said in the silence of our hearts, for this 
blow seemed to us like a visitation from high 
Heaven; but no tears could we shed for our 
shipmate; they seemed to be scorched up in 
their very fountains. 

But why dwell upon our suffering through 
the long, dreamy hours of the afternoon? The 

d3y wore away at last and with the declining 
sun came a little breeze. O, how grateful! as 
it fanned our fevered brows and put new life 
into us! Squier revived gradually under its 
influence, to our great relief, as we had feared 
he too would fall a victim. Hail, who was 
stiU the strongest, took the steering oar, while 
Bamum and I set the sail, drew aft the sheet, 
and we sped along once more on our norther¬ 
ly course. Until now I had not thought of 
the quadrant. I went forward and picked it 
up from where it had fallen. It was but use¬ 
less lumber, had we been the best navigators 
in the world. Both index and horizon glasses 
were crushed, and their fragments strewed the 
bottom of the boat! I held it up silently to 
the gaze of the others, pointed to the empty 
frames, and threw it from me. 

I sat down for a minute or two, and com¬ 
muned with myself. I felt that we must not 
give way to despair; and now that I had no 
longer old Tom's knowledge to lean upon, I 
seemed to be endowed with new courage. 

“Boys,” said I, “I suppose we are all wish¬ 
ing ourselves back on board the Aspasia, but 
it is too late to think of that By my calcu¬ 
lation we have still about fifteen miles to go 
to the northward, and if this little breeze 
holds, we shall be far enough by midnight to 
ease off the sheet andrundownonrlongitude. 
We have bread enough to last us ten days 
with proper care; but our greatest danger 
now will be scarcity of water. We had better 
see now how much we have left, and how 
long it can be made to last.” It was found 
upon examination that, out of fifteen gallons 
with which we started, we had about eight 
remaining. By allowancing ourselves to a 
quart a day, this could be made to last eight 
days, and this we all agreed to do. We had 
still one keg full, which had not been broach¬ 
ed, and I know not what impulse seized me 
at that moment to taste from the full keg. I 
did so, however, and shall never forget the 
sinking at heart as I took a little in my mouth 
and spat it out in disgust, or the looks of the 
others as I handed the keg saying, “ Taste 1” 
All did so with the same result. We hadjlte 
gallons of salt icater/ 


Blank despair was imprinted upon all our 
faces as we took in the terrible truth. But 
my courage soon rose again to the occasion, 
and I was the first to speak, for I felt that 1 
must be the leader now. 

Well, said I, “ instead of eight gallons of 
water, we have only about three. It is of 
little consequence to ns now how this water 
became salt, but I think I know. It is one of 
the kegs the cooper made for oil, and was put 
in the steerage among other spare ones. The 
last time the larboard boat lowered for whales 
she lost her boat keg, and this one was 
by mistake, filled and put into that boat. You 
will see that the bottom head has been cut 
from the head of a beef barrel saturated with 
pickle. The water has never been tasted until 
now. There is no help for it, our allowance 
must be a pint a day instead of a quart. If 
We are blessed with rain we are all right; if 
not, we have enough to last six days, and by 
that time, we must make the land or fall in 
with a passing ship.” 

“ But,” said Hall, “ ’ow are we to keep up 
any strength on a pint of water a day? It’s 
not ’arf enough in this climate.” 

“ I know it, but it will keep us alive, and 
that is the best we can do. If we catch any 
rain we will be able to increase the allowance. 
Soaking our clothes in sea water will help us 
a little; at least, I have heard say it will, and 
we can try that, at any rate. So don’t let ns 
despair yet. I think we shall get a rainy day 
to-morrow.” 

I had no particular reason for thinking so, 
but I said it with a very confident air, and I 
could perceive that it had some effect 

At midnight as near as we could judge, we 
swung her off with a flowing sheet, and lash¬ 
ed the jib tack out on the bow oar, so as to 
make a sort of studdmg-sail of it and thus ran 
wmg-and-wing, steering west by north, which, 
as I judged, would make a course west, there 
being nearly one point variation in this part 
of the ocean. We held on this ^ —* fop 

three days and nights, making good way 
through the water, sometimes assisting her 
with the paddles for a short time; but we 
were becoming enfeebled in strength, and 
could labor only for short periods. We had 
some squalls of rain, which were of only a few 
minutes’ duration, but we made the most of 
them, and this eked out our scanty supply of 
water and helped us to keep up our vital 
powers. We had still enough bread for a 
week, but water was our greatest want. We 
relieved each other from time to time at the 
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steering oar, keeping her as straight as possi¬ 
ble on her course; and on the third day I 
had calculated that we ought certainly to see 
the land before noon. ' This breeze had 
freshened since morning, and we were going 
at least six miles an hour. The labor of 
steering had become quite severe to us in our 
weakened state; but we took short spells, re¬ 
lieving each other about every half hour. I 
had kept up the courage of my companions 
by telling them we should certainly see the 
land this forenoon, and had demonstrated it 
as well as I could, by figures. Every eye was 
now strained for the first sight of the desired 
land; which, though nothing but a den of 
savages, was now the El Dorado of our hopes. 
Hour after hour went by, and the expression 
in our faces gradually changed from hope to 
anxiety, from anxiety to apprehension. Xoon 
has come and passed—the sun wanes towards 
the west—no land in sight Still another 
hour or two—I may have made a mistake in 
my reckoning—“ Relieve the steering oar, and 
keep her straight,” and on we speed at the 
same swift rate, with breeze and current in 
our favor. 

The sun is only about an hour high, and 
the line of sea and sky along the western 
horizon is as dear and sharply defined as ever. 
Hall asks me with a look of desperation, 
“Well, what are we to do next?” for he had 
gradually come to yield himself to my guid¬ 
ance and look to me for advice, not to say for 
orders; although he had originally led me 
and the other two young men into this mad 
adventure. 

“ Stand on till sundown,” said I, “ and then 
heave to.” 

I try to say it bravely, but there is a sink¬ 
ing at my heart; for the truth is dawning 
upon me; I think I know the error I have 
made; and if it is as I surmise, I have lost 
almost my last hope of being saved. The 
sun is dipping—still all is clear to leeward. 
“Take in the jib, Barnum”—“Squier, let 
her round to, and we will roll up the sail.” 
Hy orders are instinctively obeyed—and the 
light boat soon lies tossing up and down on 
the sea. 

“ Where's the land?” said Hall, doggedly, 
while there was a look in his eye which I did 
not like; for he was still, physically, the 
strongest man of the four. 

“I think,” said I, “we must have passed it, 
and it is now to windward of us.” 

“ Then we must all die of thirst and starva¬ 
tion.” 


“ I hope not,” said I, affecting to speak 
cheerfully. “ This is a favorite cruising ground 
for sperm whales, and we may be picked up 
by some ship to-morrow. It is not impossible, 
perhaps, to make Pleasant Island.” 

I knew in my own mind that this was but 
a desperate chance. 

“How far off is that?” pursued Hall. 

“As near as I can judge, it must be about 
two hundred miles,” I replied, for I would not 
lie to him, even under the circumstances. 

“ Damation P* he muttered, his eyes rolling 
in frenzy, as he staggered forward to the bow 
of the boat. I knew not what he might do 
in the state of mind he was in. It inigjifc be 
he was contemplating suicide; it might be 
murder. I looked at my two young comrades. 
The last change had been stealing over them, 
the change from apprehension to stony de¬ 
spair; but now I could see by their glances in 
return, that they were alive to the situation. 
I observed Squier to draw instinctively nearer 
to the boat keg, which contained at this time 
about one gallon of water—our last hold upon 
life. Barnum did not move; hut his right 
hand was thrown, as if carelessly, upon the 
handle of a paddle that lay near him. Hall 
stood brooding in the head of the boat for a 
minute or two, then seizing the boat-knife 
from its sheath, he turned and confronted us. 
The madness of despair was upon him, aud 
the expression of liis face was perfectly 
diabolical. 

“Water! water!” he shouted, hoarsely. 
“ Give me water! I will have it and driuk 
my fiUP’ 

“ Hall!” said I, looking him as steadily as I 
could in the eye, “you can have your share 
of water with the rest of us. All our lives 
are dependent upon the little in this keg, and 
we will share alike, and live or die together. 
Shall we not, boys?” 

“Yes, yesl” responded the other two. 

“ I tell you I will have the water P roared 
Hall, leaping aft “ Give me the keg P 

With one impulse, we rallied round the 
precious liquid, to defend it with our lives. 
Hall’s knife gleamed in the twilight and 
flashed within an inch of my throat, when 
the paddle met him full in the face, he was 
thrown from his balance, and with the lurch 
of the boat, fell over the gunwale into the 
sea. Horror-struck we all sprung to the side 
of the boat but the waves had closed over 
him, and stunned by the blow, he rose no 
more. 

The paddle had dropped from Bammn’s 
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hand and he sat as if paralyzed. A convulsive 
groan came up from his chest—and tears 
started. 

“ GootI God!” said he, in a voice choked 
with agony, “ what have I done?” 

“ You have done right,” cried Squier and I, 
botli in the same breath. “ I am indebted to 
your timely movement for my life, Bamum,” 
I continued, “ though perhaps that may not 
be worth much at the present time. But we 
were all acting in self-defence against a mad¬ 
man, and it is well as it is. We three will 
take our chances together, live or die. And 
now let us get supper,” I continued, with an 
attempt to smile. 

Said supper consisted of a bit of hard tack 
moistened with about a gill of stale water. 

“ We wUI Ue here and drift all night, boys, 
and trust to Providence. In the morning we 
will consider what can be done next. Do you 
two sleep if you can, and I will keep the first 
watch.” 

I sat alone on the stem sheets, with my 
back against the loggerhead, thinking, for at 
least three hours after my companions were 
quietly stretched out, perhaps sleeping, but 
that I cannot say. I was now satisfied that I 
had made a fatal mistake in my navigation 
which bad brought us where we now were. 

I had used one point.variation in shaping my 
course, but had applied it the wrong way! 
The variation must have been easterly, and 
steering w est-by-north we had made a west- 
northwest course, instead of west as I had in¬ 
tended. If so, we must now be more than a 
hundred miles to the northward of Ocean 
High Island; and had passed to leeward of it. 
this morning. The chances were very small 
of finding Pleasant Island, which was lower 
than the other, and its position at that time, 
as I had heard Captain Bay say, somewhat 
uncertain; while my own position or where¬ 
abouts was surely much more so. Still it 
would be as well to steer to the southwest 
to-morrow, as there was astraw for a drowning 
man, in the ch&nce of being picked up by 
some whaler cruising between the two 
islands. 

The night shut doTvn dark and lowering, 
with heavy clouds, threatening rain on the 
morrow, which I should hail as a godsend, 
lor it would furnish the one great means of 
prolonging life—water. There was, as yet, 
no increase of wind; the trades blew moder¬ 
ately, and our light whale-boat tossed buoy¬ 
antly about at the sport of wind and wave. 
Her drift would be considerable through the 


night, but it would be nearly in the direction 
I wished to go. I was sustained by a presenti¬ 
ment that I should in some way be saved, for 
I still clung to life and hope—I reviewed my 
past life, cursed again and again my folly anil 
wickedness in deserting from a good ship, 
stealing the boat and other property, and thus 
casting myself away; and, in sincere peni¬ 
tence, prayed that I might not be permitted 
to perish in any unknown and mysterious 
manner, as two of our number had already. I 
thought of all the friends I had at home, for 
I had friends, though I had no parents or 
very near relations living, and had been 
orphaned at a very early age; but I thought 
again what a good friend I had thrown away 
V. hen I left Captain Ray, and probably, by 
my conduct, bad embittered him forever 
against • me, even should my life be spared 
ever to see him again. I solemnly promised 
to God and my conscience that, if I were 
spared to reach land, this night should be the 
turning point in my life. 

At tliis point, becoming excited in feeling, 
I rose to my feet. Glancing to windward I 
perceived something like a flash of light off 
the quarter. For an instant only I saw it, 
then all was gloom again. I stood several 
minutes intently gazing, and was about giving 
it up as a mere freak of imagination, when 
another flash, brighter than the first, illumin¬ 
ed the sky, lasting longer than before, so long 
that I felt sure I was not dreaming, but that 
I had seen a light! Even now, I would not 
call my shipmates, for fear of raising hopes 
that might by reaction dash their spirits still 
lower. Seizing the steering oar I gently laid 
the boat’s head to windward, and let her fall 
off on the southern tack, heading towards the 
quarter where I had 'seen the light. I had 
not done this without disturbing the feverish 
rest of one of my companions, for as I pushed 
the oar back into its becket, Bamum stood by 
my side. Just then the light appeared again, 
strong and clear, and I could feel the trem- 
bliug of my comrade as his hand clutched my 
shoulder, while his breathing would have been 
audible at the bow of the boat. 

“ What can it be, Bamum ?” 

“ God be praised for his mercies 1” replied 
the young man. “It’s more than we deserve! 
A ship, boiling, and headed towards ns! 
There 1 see the light is cut by the lee clew of 
his foresail! Squier! Here, look up, man,, 
and be saved 1 Here’s help close at hand 1” 
“Yes,” said I, “she is not far off, and is 
headed at ns! He must have been just 
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starting his fires when I saw the first faint 
light. We can be alongside of him in half an 
hour. Step the mast and loose the sail! 
Haul the sheet flat, Squier, and we can lay 
right up for him! There's old Hallett I 
shouted, in my excitement, as a fresh scrap 
kindling up on the back arches, lighted up the 
whole waist of the ship, revealing the main¬ 
mast with all its tracery and hamper, the 
mainsail snugly furled, while his cutting gear 
with the falls rove aloft could be distinctly 
seen, for the hght now burned steadily. 

We were rapidly nearing the ship, so rapid¬ 
ly indeed that we soon rolled up the sail and 
took It out of our way. Her fore-topsail was 
on the cap, and the head-yards thrown aback, 
showing that she had a whale alongside and 
was “ lying by ” one, while she boiled out 
another. 

u Do you know what ship that is, Baraum ?” 
asked Squier. 

“ No!” said Bamum, “ nor do I care. She 
has Christian men on board, I suppose, who 
would not leave a fellow to starve to death in 
an open boat.” 

“ That’s the Aspasia,” said Squier, quietly. 

“ How do you know ?” asked his com¬ 
panion. 

“ Don’t you see those stars on the head of 
the waist-boat? I painted them myself and 
know just how they are arranged. Now the 
mainmast is lit up again! look at that hand 
where the mizzen-stay is hooked, I should 
know that among a hundred.” 

It was even so! our old ship again; and we 
rejoicing at the opportunity to sneak Ignomhi- 
iously alongside of her once more. As we 
drew along under her lee, and the fat crispy 
smell of the blubber came floating down to 
ns, Baraum, who had the strongest lungs, 
hailed her. 

“Aspasia, ahoy!” 

u Halloo!” came ringing back over the water 
in the stentorian tones of Mr. Barnard our 
mate, as he ran to the side, and jumped up 
into the lee quarter-boat “What boat is 
that?” 

“ The Sow Boat , sir!” I answered. 

“Why, that’s Dick’s Toiee! Come along 


side here! Look out for this warp here, one 
of you f* he shouted, to his watch, who all 
stood gaping in amazement “Only three 
men in her! Where’s the rest of you?” 

w It’s a long story, sir,” I answered. 

“All right! we'll hear it by-and-by. Captain 
Kay!” he yelled, at the companionway, 
“ here’s our boat and men alongside!” but he 
might have saved his breath, for, by this time, 
“ the old man ” was on deck. • 

“ Thank God! you are back again! some of 
you at any rate,” cried the captain. “ Help 
the poor boys up the side and get them com¬ 
fortable. Don’t stop to ask them any ques¬ 
tions now! we’ll hear it all in good time.” 

No language can do justice to my feelings, 
as, with downcast head and tearful eyes, I 
staggered towards the scuttle butt, for I had 
been cramped up in the boat so long, to say 
nothing of my weakness, that I could scarcely 
keep my footing on the comparative terra 
Jirma of the ship’s deck. 

“Well, DickP said the old man. “Rather 
thirsty, eh! I’ll bet you are as glad to get 
back to the old hooker as you were to get 
away from her, eh ?” 

I could make no reply, but overpowered by 
his kindly greeting, I wilted down on the 
booby hatch and sobbed aloud. 

“There! never mind, hoys,” said the old 
man. “ Let the past be thrown overboard. I 
think your crime has carried its own punish- 
met along with it.” 

The next day, I sat by his side in the cabin, 
and told him the truth freely and without 
reservation. The kind old man was affected 
to tears by ray account of the awful death of 
old Nix, smitten by sunstroke; and shuddered 
at the fate of the maniac, Hall, knocked over¬ 
board in self-defence. He advised me to keep 
my own counsel, and I endeavored to do so. 
But as there were other depositories of the 
secret, it all leaked out eventually; and at 
this distance of time, when the surviving 
parties are scattered far and wide, there is no 
good reason why I shouldT not record, as a 
warning to all young seamen, the true history 
of my first and .last attempt at desertion. 
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MY GUARDIAN. 

BY MISS II. I(. HUDSON. 


Instead of doing iny tasks, I had been 
sitting idly in my desk all that bright winter 
afternoon, building air-castles and dreaming 
day-dreams as young girls will; and I camo 
sauntering homo in thu sunset, in spiritless 
fashion, wondering why my life hail never 
been what I wanted it to be, but had always 
gone on just the same, without a bit of variety 
or pleasure in it. For I did not And pleasure 
in the Philosophy, German, etc., that filled up 
my sclioolliouso, the everlasting music, ortho 
sitting at home evenings in staid propriety, 
with Mrs. Mechlenberger and my guardian 
for company. I did not love Mrs. Meehleu- 
berger, and I had been afraid of my guardian 
over since I was a little girl, and lie, an austere 
young man of five and twenty, had made mo 
say the multiplication tables to him evenings, 
lie had taken me to live witli him when I 
was five years old. I was seventeen then, but 
nothing about the house had changed. Its 
stately front looked down on the city street 
just as grandly—its great rooms were just as 
magnificent and gloomy as ever. As for my 
guardian and his housekeeper, ono was per¬ 
ceptibly graver, tho other perceptibly older— 
that was all tho difference; and sometimes I 
used to wonder a little fretfully, if things 
would go on thus until I was an okl woman 


and my guardian or Mechlenberger died. 

I was by no means In a hurry to reacli 
homo that night. It was quito dusky when 
I came into my chamber, and tossing olf my 
hat and cloak sat down by the fire to think a 
little longer. I was scarcely seated, however, 
before there was a knock on the door, and a 
maid appeared to say that my guardian 
wanted me in the library, “ and he had waited 
so long he would be glad if I would come 
immediately.” 

I went immediately, wondering greatly at 
this unexpected summons. 

My guardian was sitting at Ills desk, writing 
busily. The lamps were lighted and tho 
curtains drawn closely. lie only nodded and 
pointed me to a seat as I entered, then wont 
on with his letter, while I waited with what 
patience I might. It was a rare thing for mo 
to be admitted Into this sanctum where Mr. 
Itoscoe passed most of his time. It was a 
largo and lofty room, carpeted and curtained 
witli crimson. Numerous irregularly shaped 
alcoves and recesses were lined witli books, 
and a smaller apartment separated from tills 
by a curtain held tho greater part of the 
library. Tho room was Ailed with raro pic¬ 
tures and peopled with statues. I used to 
think Mr. Itoscoe cared more for their silent 
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company, than for nil tho world outside. I 
sat watching him this evening as I leaned 
back luxuriously on my lounge, and wonder¬ 
ing if he did or not—but ids face told no 
tales. It was a dark, thin face, quiet and 
haughty—one of those faces that rebuked 
scrutiny rather than rewarded it. lie finished 
and scaled his letter, then turned towards 
me. 

“ You kept mo waiting and I have kept you 
waiting,” ho said. “You were late homo 
from school to-night?” 

“ Yos sir,” 

“ I have sent for you for two reasons', first 
to tell you that I am going abroad for a year; 
I leave to-morrow night.” 

“You are going abroad?” I echoed, in 
amazement. 

“To Italy. You will remain with Mrs. 
Mcclilenberger and pursue your studies as 
usual, but for fear you might find the house 
lonely, I have decided to close It, and have 

engaged rooms at tho-House. It may bo 

that you will find the change pleasant.” 

I wa3 quite certain of it, but only assented 
with a cool “Very likely,” knowing Mr. 
Hoscoe’s dislike of superlatives. 

“Do you mean to remain only a year?” 

“ That is all. 1 find it impossible to avoid 
going, and that is the shortest time I can give 
myself.” 

There was a silence between us. My 
guardian stood looking down at the firo 
gravely, and I had some dlin idea of saying I 
was sorry, then checked myself to wonder if 
I was. The pause lasted so long that I half 
rose thinking be was done with me. 

“One moment. You remember there wero 
two reasons why I wished to speak to you. 
To tell the truth, I hardly know how to say 
what I intended. I believe I had forgotten 
you aro only a schoolgirl yet.” And Mr. 
Roscoc glanced at me critically, as I stood be¬ 
fore him in the firelight, “now old are you, 
Elizabeth?” 

“Seventeen years and six months.” 

“Almost as much a woman as you will be 
at twenty-one. A young lady at seventeen 
ought to have definite ideas of her future. 
What are yours?” 

“ Rather vague ones, I’m afraid,” I answer¬ 
ed, smiling a little as I thought of my wasted 
afternoon. 

“ Well, what is the substance of them ?” 

“ They’re too fancifiil to be put into words.” 
“You want to try the world, perhaps; 
young pooplo usually do. They wont accept 


tho statement of experience—they want tc 
beat back and'forth in it, till they have found 
for themselves that it is all full of misery, ami 
wrong, and oppression. Then they are satis¬ 
fied. Does your life here content you ?—has it 
contented you thus far?” 

I was about to answer, “Not always,” but 
changed my mind and replied with a doubtful 
“ Yes." 

“Yet you will bo glad three years hence 
when you aro your own mistress?” 
u Maybe.” 

“I know you will bo glad; and yet—I am 
telling you this because I think you are old 
enough to hear it now—your father died of 
despair, because this world, that looks pleas¬ 
ant, used him so cruelly; and your mother 
died of grief for his loss; but the world gets 
a great deal of credit for benignity in spite of 
occasional roughness.” 

Mr. Roscoe’s dark face grew gloomy as he 
spoke, and he began to pace rapidly up and 
down tho room. I stood watching him, 
wondering and dismayed. 

“ Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“ It would have been quite useless. I tell 
you now as a warning, lest you trust the 
future too entirely. What you know of your 
parents’ history is substantially correct, I 
have only explained It.” 

Looking backward, I remembered a room 
with wide, sunny windows that let the eye 
look out over fields and up into breadths of 
blue sky. I remember a lady’s face, white 
and patient, with tears often upon it, and a 
kind voice that used to tell mo stories winter 
evenings. Mr. Roscoo’s face used to bo there. 

I used to study it then as now. It was very 
kind when ho spoke to her. Many times I 
had hoard her call him her best friend. 

“Ah, you were so kind to them 1” I said. 
“I can remember how you used to comfort 
poor mamma; but I never know why she 
died, and I never saw my father. Tell me 
about them now, Mr. Roscoe.” 

“There is little to tell. Your father was 
robbed legally by his dearest friend. Robbod 
of everything.” 

“ You have never told me I was left penni¬ 
less, sir,” I interrupted, hastily. 

“ Chut, child! You were not left. I bogged 
you of your mother, and bad you for a charity. 
We will leave all this now, if you please, and 
come back to what we were saying. You are 
seventeen years and six months old. nave 
you ever thought whether you wish to 
marry?” 
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Ho asked the question straightforwardly, 
never ceasing his pacing to' and fro, and 
scarcely doing me the honor to look at ino ns 
I stood there surprised and hesitating. I first 
blushed at the question—I believo all women 
do blush at the wrong times—and then laugh¬ 
ed at bis odd way of putting it. 

: “ No sir,” I answered, briefly. 

“Right,” said Mr. ltoscoe, with a little ap¬ 
proving nod. “ In that case you can think of 
it now more clearly. My other question was 
this, Will you marry me?” 

I stood looking at him with every emotion 
gone out of my mind and every expression 
out of my face, save simple astonishment. 
Could I believe my ears? Here was the 
clever Sir. Iloscoe, a man more than twenty 
years my senior, who had filled the place of a 
father all my life, asking me to marry him! 

“Do you really mean it, sir?” I inquired, 
at last, breathlessly, 

Mr. Roscoe turned round, smiled a little at 
my attitude and my face, and answered, 
“ Certainly.” 

Seeing my surprise still unabated, he went 
on quietly: 

“Imean it witli modifications. I do not 
ask you to marry me to-morrow—and I do 
not expect that you will regard mo as a hero 
or a prince. It would not be easy to deify 
me, so I need not speak strongly as respects 
tlie last particular. I merely inquire if, at 
some future time, when you havo seen some¬ 
thing of the world, we will say, and get ready 
to begin living in earnest; when you have 
finished growing up, you will marry me— 
always providing thero are no slips of incli¬ 
nation and no slips of chance.” 

“Suppose I don’t improve,” I suggested 
gravely. “ You are calculating on that, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

I reflected. I thought what a fino tiling it 
would be to be called Mrs. Roscoo, and havo 
people know that such a clever man as my 
guardian was my husband. I thought how 
kind he had been to me, what a fine house 
and how much money lie had—and having 
got through this strange jumble of thought, I 
took my resolution suddenly and said: 

“ Yes.” 

“Very good; but if you had considered 
longer it would have been bettor. Do you 
suppose you will be sorry for what you havo 
said to-morrow?” 

“No. Certainly not.” 

“I’ll take you at your word,” said my 


guardian, “ ami I’ll help you to bo consistent 
if I can. Excuse me if I havo been sarcastic, 
and chooso which of these rings you’ll wear 
to remember me.” 

lie unlocked a drawer in his desk and drew 
out a tiny velvet case, wherein lay three fairy 
circlets sot with gems that sparkled like 
points of fire, laid it on the tabic before mo 
and left me to choose at leisure, while he re¬ 
sumed his meditative pacing. 

“I’ll have the opal,” I said, after trying the 
threo many times over, “People say opals 
are unlucky, but they’re beautiful.” 

“The opal. I’m glad you’re not super¬ 
stitious; and now—why the clock says eight 
and you have hail no supper. Don’t stay any 
longer to-night.” 

Accustomed to obey my guardian literally, 
and having had no time to take into account 
the change in our relations, I went out at 
once and ate a solitary supper, expecting all 
the while to wake up and find I had been 
dreaming, and continually looking to see if 
the ring was really on my finger. 

The next morning Mrs. Mechlenberger 
met me on the staircase at seven o’clock, and 
informed me that my guardian had break¬ 
fasted early and hurried away to attend to 
some business a (fairs. 

“lie said lie would bo back at noon,” con¬ 
cluded Mrs. Mechlenberger, drearily, drawing 
her breakfast-shawl round her and glancing 
out at the chilly gray sky with an involuntary 
shiver, “ and I suppose we must learn to do 
without him.” 

I did not go to school that morning. It 
pleased me better to sit down by myself and 
look at the ring again; when I was tired of 
that I found a novel and stationed myself in 
my chamber window to watch for Mr. Roscoe’s 
return. 

About eleven a heavy fall of snow com¬ 
menced. Tho romance l was reading did 
not prove interesting, so I dropped the book, 
and fell to speculating about my own romance 
and watching the snow and the passing 
people. Two o’clock—threo o’clock—the 
maid came up to see if I wanted dinner and 
was sent down again. Half past four—I had 
abandoned my book in despair, and sat won¬ 
dering vexedly why ho did not come. Five 
o’clock—and the train would leave at six. 
“ Why didn't he get back ?” 

It was dusky in the street, and the lamps 
were lighted when ho did come. I heard him 
hastily directing tho servants about Ids bag¬ 
gage iu the hall below, while the oab waited 
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Ho was shaking tlio snow from his heavy 
cloak, ami endeavoring to comfort Mi's. 
Mecblenberger, as I came down the stairs. 

“ I can’t stay for supper, for I have only 
fifteen minutes in which to catch the train; 
hut I can provide myself on the way. I hope 
the arrangements will all bo satisfactory; if 
not, mend them as you wish. Don't, forget 
my valise, John. Where is Elizabeth?” 

“ Here,” I answered, from my station on 
the stair3, 

lie came up to me hastily—laughing at my 
dubious face. 

u Tired of the ring yet?” he questioned, 

“No” 

“ Well, a short wooing should make a sure 
wedding. Try and make my letters do for 
me awhile; and if you get tired of it remem¬ 
ber I may be getting tired too. Good-by, my 
dear—good-by.” 

lie only paused to shake bands with Mrs. 
Mecblenberger—to nod a final adieu to mo, 
and hurried out again into the storm. The 
cab whirled off through tlio driving snow and 
the darkness, and the housekeeper and I 
turned back to the lighted parlors and began 
to realize that we were left alone. 


A month after, we were settled in our new 
quarters, and, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Roscoo’s sister—in whose eyes 
I acquired an immense deal of Importance as 
soon as sho knew I was engaged to my guar¬ 
dian, I was being made ready to be “ brought 
out.” Mrs. Courtney had taken rooms close 
by us and the days were a continual merry¬ 
making. School was abolished as derogatory 
to a young lady’s dignity. “And how can a 
young lady attend to her Greek and Meta¬ 
physics,” argued Mm. Courtney, “when she 
has to attend to her dressmaker? She can¬ 
not; therefore let her do the thing that is 
most important.” Music, however, was 
sanctioned, and a tiresome Italian came to 
teach mo every morning; but, after his hour 
was over, tlio rest of the time was *’ devoted 
to frivolity.” Calling, riding, theatre and 
opera-going and discussion of costumes were 
the principal occupations. To my shame he 
it written, I considered all this perfectly de¬ 
lightful. The novelty, the interest of new 
scenes, ami the sudden esteem into which I 
bad grown, were all very pleasant; but it 
happened in some unaccountable way, that I 
missed Mr. Roscoe. It was incomprehensible, 
for I used only to see him for a half hour at 
twilight, when he took time for resting. Ho 


used to come into the parlors like a breath of 
fresli air, always bringing something or other 
that was new or interesting—wake Mrs. 
Mecblenberger up and set us both talking; 
and his quick wit and queer criticisms, with 
the fashion ho had of dragging all sorts of 
subjects to light and ferreting out something 
new in each one—was sufficiently funny. I 
missed the variety that he had, somehow or 
other, put into my life—perhaps I missed him 
for Ids very oddities. If I had had the time, 
and if his later character of lover had not 
scorned so very unreal, I suppose I might have 
dreamed a wonderful set of day-dreams. 

Mr. Roscoe’8 letters, however, seemed 
especially calculated to set day-dreams by the 
ears. They were mostly brief—containing 
terse and rather powerful descriptions of 
whatever he thought would interest me, 
kindly inquiries and advice. My letters were 
catalogues of places I visited and people I 
saw. I was quite too much in awe of Mr, 
Roscoe to show him any of my thoughts and 
feelings. 

So the time went on, and the lovers of art 
in the city were electrified by the advent of a 
new star—a young French artist of extraordi¬ 
nary merit. He had come unannounced by 
fame—had taken a studio—had exhibited a 
picture, “ Shylock and Jessica,” and immedi¬ 
ately the name of ids admirers was legion'. 
Ills natural enemies—critics and brother 
artists—consented to be carried away by the 
tido of enthusiasm, and wornout gentlemen 
of leisure who on principle had disparaged 
and treated with just contempt “the daubs 
that the world calls pictures,” condescended 
to become interested. In order to be fashion¬ 
able, Mrs. Courtney and I went to see the 
picture. 

I can never describe that painting as I 
ought. It was not a picture, it was a little 
bit of reality made permanent. Everything 
was actual to the beholder, and if he forced 
himself to analyze, he found himself wonder¬ 
ing what cold's could possibly have produced 
that subdued golden glow of an Italian after¬ 
noon that filled all the airy spaces, and warm¬ 
ed all the shadows that the painter had 
created? Was that sky, that let the eye see 
into its deeps of blue, and that far-off, sunny 
perspective, only living on the canvas? There 
was a broad stairway, in shadow, its balus¬ 
trades and pillars rich with antique carvings. 
A doorway opening from it was guarded by 
the sculptured heads of griffins. Just within 
this door, through which a flood of sunshine 
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poured, stood the figure of the Jewish girl. In 
one hand arc the keys she has just taken 
from her father. She is listening to the Jew, 
who does not look at her, but turns his face 
aside somewhat as he speaks; and tho dark 
eyes are at onco joyful and apprehensive, 
hopeful and sorrowful. It is a face of rare 
beauty, but it doe3 not please. It is smooth 
and subtle, and there are lines of craft about 
the mouth that tho smile cannot hide. The 
artist makes you feel that there is a contra¬ 
diction in Jessica. She can be sweet and 
gentle—she would be so, if she may serve 
self thus; she cannot, and she is cruel and 
deceitful, as naturally as she was kind. It 
was strango how Jessica’s look told you all 
this; how you pitied her first, because the 
faco seemed appealing, ami hated her next, 
because it also was triumphant. It did not 
weary tho gazer, this countenance—for it 
never looked the same twice; all emotions of 
hope or joy, fear or sorrow, seemed to be in 
it, and to gain the mastery of it in turn. 

The face of Shylock. A haughty and 
gloomy face, sensitive and passionate. Heavy 
lines of care upon the brow and eyes that are 
melancholy; but tho mouth is coarse, tho 
lower face is square. You see in the face tho 
bitter sorrow that oppresses him when lie 
thiuks of the wrongs of his people, his stub¬ 
born pride and fierce anger. He himself is 
weary of the world and its injustice. lie has 
never been able to cope with it—ho never 
has been able to repress the insolence of this 
impertinent rabble that insult him. O, if ho 
might! if he might yet before he diesl And 
yet he is an old man—hated and despised. 
Life cannot last long, and it is of no account. 
Death may come when it will. 

I learned to know Shylock and Jessica 
when I saw this picture; and I learned what 
art is, for tho first time. The attraction tho 
painting possessed for mo was so great that 
Mrs. Courtney was obliged to remonstrate. 
Our morning ride invariably ended there, 
and when I was once seated comfortably be¬ 
fore the picture it was impossible to induce 
me to leave it. Mrs. Courtney found no groat 
pleasure in waiting on my motions, and, in 
self-defence, proposed to purchase a small 
duplicate and hang it in my rooms. 

“I never knew you were so fond of paint¬ 
ings,” sho said. “ Why hasn’t your taste been 
cultivated ?” 

“ Mr. Roscoe had mo take a few lessons in 
oils, but the summer vacation camo and wo 
went to the sea-side. I never had another 


teacher, hut 1 painted alone. I love it dearly.” 

“ I wonder James shouldn’t have let you go 
on!. I remember you used to tint flowers 
very cleverly. Why don’t you resumo your 
lessons now?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“My dear I you have such a habit of saying 
you don’t know, and letting everybody under¬ 
stand by it you don’t care. I’m sure it would 
be nice to turn out a genius. Here’s this 
young French artist you’re raving about— 
Maggai? is that tho name? You like his 
style and so forth—why don’t you go to him 
for instruction ?” 

“lie doesn’t have pupils, I believe.” 

“ He certainly does. Did you ever hear of 
an artist who wasn’t anxious that his own 
rules and opinions should be adopted ? Mon¬ 
sieur Maggai might have a hundred pupils to¬ 
day—but he has only sixteen, Arthur tells 
me.” 

“Then there is no chance for me.” 

" We will go and see that to-morrow. It 
will bo a good opportunity to find out if lie is 
as handsome as report says.” 

We did not need to go to the haunts of 
artists and search out this one we wanted 
from among many. He had set himself apart 
in a retired street of the city, where a company 
of elm trees we re growing greenly, encouraged 
by the patronage of tho sky, and where dust 
and noise did not disturb the aristocratic 
quiet We were shown into a studio, a large 
and lolly room, rather luxurious in its ap¬ 
pointments. Mrs. Courtney was delighted to 
recognizo some of her friends among the 
group of fashionables, who were doing the 
artist the honor to examine his pictures—or 
rather what pictures he would allow them to 
see, for only three were uncurtained. Wo 
joined the lookors-on at once, and became in¬ 
volved in the tangle of conversation. I was 
loitering before an exquisite “Aurora Leigh,” 
and Professor Ross, by my side, was expatiat¬ 
ing upon this beauty and that, and for tho 
fiftieth thno remarking, “What a truly won¬ 
derful thing art is, Miss Cohnnn, and what a 
wonderful specimen of it we have herel” 
when Mrs. Courtney touched my arm. 

“ Elizabeth, here is Mr. Maggai.” 

A young man, scarcely more than twenty- 
five, it seemed, with a foreign air about him 
that his looso velvet cap and dressing-gown 
did much to heighten, was bowing gracefully 
before us. 

“ Madame and miss were pleased to ask for 
me.” 
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lie returned the salutation of Professor Itoss 
nonchalantly and stood waiting to hear our 
business. I watched him closely while Mrs. 
Courtney was telling it, with all the curiosity 
of a girl who has found a hero for the first 
time iii'licr life. The face shaded by the 
velvet cap was refined and delicate as a 
woman’s, but there was nothing weak or 
effeminate in it. A pair of brilliant blue eyes 
looked out from under the arched brows, tho 
outline of the features was bold, and a bright 
brown mustache curled over the lips. 

lie looked at me attentively while Mrs. 
Courtney was saying, with the most fearful 
disregard of truth, that I loved painting quite 
to excess and worked so nicely by uiysclf that 
she had thought it a great pity I had no in¬ 
structor. “ Quite lovely,” site was sure some 
of my little attempts were, “ quite lovely! and 
it is always such a pity not to cultivate a 
taste one possesses! It Is so pleasant,” Mrs. 
Courtney concluded, “ to be able to reproduce 
things that ono admires and would wish to 
keep, by a few strokes of the brush.” 

Monsieur Maggai having followed her 
through tills little speech bowed a grave 
assent. 

“But mademoiselle has perhap splayed with 
painting; as I teach it, it is work.” 

“ O, I understand, and so I am sure does 
Elizabeth, what an amount of labor there is 
about art; but then one is rewarded so richly, 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Madame forgets that the opinion of an 
artist is already declared in that respect. 
There must be recompense for work—inward 
or outward." 

Mrs. Courtney evidently was not inclined 
to discuss the matter, therefore she only 
said : 

“I hope you can find place for one more on 
your list of pupils?” 

Monsieur Maggai, leaning against a pillar 
in careless fashion, smiled and merely said: 

“ Mademoiselle can try. I am not a popular 
teacher—I am critical—I will not deceive. 
Those who wish can come to me if they will 
accept my tests.” 

Mrs. Courtney looked bewildered. 

“Tests?” she echoed. “Well, I am sure 
Elizabeth is ready for any thing. Aren’t you?” 

“Quite ready," I said, with a little wonder. 
Monsieur Maggai explained himself. 

“ I say tests, because tho word Is short. It 
is very simple. I want mademoiselle to paint 
me something. If you will come, I will show 
you.” 


He led us Into a long, inner studio, wliero 
were a row of easels with half-finished pic¬ 
tures upon them. 

“ Do you wish to remain tills morning?” lie 
inquired. “ If you do, there is still another 
room that is at your service. My pupils will 
be here in ten minutes.” 

I signified my desire to stay, and, lilting a 
curtain beside us, he led tho way into a sunny 
recess, where was a deep window filled with 
flowers. One easel was standing alone, and a 
palette with tho colors freshly mixed lay upon 
it. Monsieur Maggai placed a stool for mo 
before it, and passing to the window, cut off 
an English violet and two or three greeu 
leaves. Clasping a little wire hand about tho 
stems, ho set the flower up beforo me on the 
table, moved it once or twice to get the right 
light and shadeon the leaves and the blossom, 
then said briefly: 

“I want two violets, mademoiselle. One 
will fade and I must contrive to keep its idea. 
Here are my colors—paint me one that will 
last.” 

“Suppose I cannot?” I said, almost as 
briefly as he. 

“Then you cannot; but it is good to try.” 

I drew off my gloves without waiting to say 
more, and turning to Mrs. Courtney, who was 
viewing these proceedings with some amaze¬ 
ment, asked her to call for me at three. 

“ It’s twelve now,” said my chaperone, un¬ 
graciously. “ You’d far better have dinner 
to-day and come to-morrow.” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“Well, I’ve nothing to say. If you can paint 
tire violet, paint it. Only don’t try to do it and 
fail, Elizabeth," she added, in a low voico, 
“ for I’ve felt all along that it was just what 
Mr. Maggai expected.” 

“I’ll do my best, and you can send tho 
carriage at tlirce. You can spare me as well 
as not tins afternoon, can’t you?” 

“ I suppose so.” And seeing that Monsieur 
Maggai had already left the room, Mrs. Court¬ 
ney also took her departure. 

Mr. Maggai did not comeback; and after 
waiting ten minutes, during which time I 
gazed round the room, made mysclfacquaiutcd 
with two or three ancient pictures and eyed 
longingly various canvas mysteries, with ilieir 
faces turned to the wall, I comprehended that 
I was left to my own devices, so looked up my 
materials and went to work. 

I knew very little of painting,but Iliad ono 
virtue, which was the virtuo of enthusiasm. 
Immediately the studio, tho sunshine and the 
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flowers vanished quite away from my con¬ 
sciousness and left me alone with my violet. 

I passed through au eager period of mixing 
colors and mapping out tile flower, and so 
got on tho “ work proper.” For two hours 
and a half I painted away with as much zeal 
as if success would ensure immortal fame. 
The sun got quite away from the window, and 
only left a little beam to come in, coi nerwiso, 
ami toll it had been there. The stir and 
murmur in the next room grew quiet as the 
pupils passed out one by one. There was tho 
outline of the violet on tho canvas; a purple 
daub to represent a blossom and two or three 
green patches that stood for leaves. That was 
all the fruit of my labor, and it was no more 
like the original than a candle is like the sun. I 
studied it in desperation. It evidently wanted 
something here and something there, but O, 
what was the something? I sat down and 
looked at it again. I put on a tint here and a 
tint there without bettering the effect. I looked 
at my watch—ten minutes past three! Well, 
there, tho thing was done and tho time was 
gone—that was all about it; and there wasn’t 
tlie slightest use in fretting whether it was 
done well or ill. 

I was trying to console myself with these 
reflections, and walking back and forth beforo 
the picture, brush in hand, scowling at it and 
otherwise manifesting my extreme disgust, 
when I heard an amused voice behind me, 
and, turning, canto face to face with Monsieur 
Maggai. 

'• The work does not please you,” ho said, 
turning to fasten tho curtains, in order to 
hide a smile. I laid down the brushes and 
palette despairingly, 

“ I acknowledge that I can’t paint tho 
flower, sir. Please take my word for it, and 
don't look at the attempt.” 

“ I should be very happy to take your word, 
mademoiselle,” he rejoined, this time laugh¬ 
ing outright, ” but I have already seen the 
painting. It was directly beforo me as I 
came in.” 

‘■Very well,” I replied, resignedly; “then 
tell me it’s a botch In as few words as possi¬ 
ble, and I’ll go home.” 

Monsieur Maggai deigned to give mo no 
other response than to place a chair for me. 
He then sat down beforo tho easel and 
contemplated the two flowers. 

“In music,” ho said, suddenly, whirling 
round on the stool so quickly that he caught 
me staring at him, “ it is one thing to know 
if notes are correct, and another thing to 


execute, isn’t it? So in painting; it’s one 
thing to know what a picture ought to be, 
and a harder thing to produce it.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Well, that is your case. You can criti¬ 
cize, but you cannot perform. See hero. 
This violet makes you miserable, because it 
is not what you want it to bo; it Is because 
you have seen it with your mind, and then it 
was perfect. Look now; I will make it.” 

lie took tho same unmanageable brushes— 
the same impossible colors, and by three 
strokes so altered the blotch of purple and 
green on the canvas that I should not have 
known it. 

“Here is your shadow—tliepo tho light 
shines through—tho edge of that leaf defined, 
so—and here a richer purple. Now bend it a 
bit. Well, is it a violet now?” 

“You have done in five minutes what I 
could not do in three hours,” I said, ruefully. 

“Ah, it all comes of thinking 1 But, now-a- 
days, tho young ladies must sing a little, and 
play a little, know a little science, and read a 
little Greek, and when they paint a little, it 
is hard, because there is everything else 
waiting.” 

lie said it in such a comically despairing 
way, looking up at me as lie put the last 
touches on the flower, that I laughed. 

“That is not my case, sir; nothing is wait¬ 
ing for mo but dinner.” 

“I will not detain you longer. I can say 
in a few words all I want to say. You havo 
not painted the violet, but you have seen it, 
aud seeing comes before doing.” 

“ You think, then, there is some chance for 
me ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“If you put enough work into your wish¬ 
ing, I shall say yes, certainly; and if you liko 
to come here and paint, you can come. I 
think tho lady is waiting now.” And ho put 
aside tho palette quietly, and stood waiting 
to conduct mo out. 

So commenced my lessons with Monsieur 
Maggai—lessons so pleasant that I look back 
on them with a queer feeling of regret and 
wonder, that they should have passed and 
left mo only the memory of what was now 
life to mo then. Loving art as I did, with 
my whole heart, and seeing my highest ideals 
realized by my teacher, it is not strango that 
I devoted myself to my work earnestly. I 
went every morning to tho studio and painted 
for two hours, and it was rarely that I failed 
to find another hour at home. Mrs. Courtney 
grumbled about the time stolen from her, and 
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declared I was ruining my health; but was 
bo well satisfied with my work, and so 
charmed with Monsieur Mnggai, that sho 
found it convenient to say very littlb openly. 
The young artist seemed to be a favorite with 
every one. Ills fresh originality made him a 
very agreeable person to lionize. He was in 
demand everywhere; ami Mrs. Courtney, 
noting this with the sagacious eye of a fash¬ 
ionable woman, Installed him as her prime 
favorite at once. If he did not accept her 
evening invitations, she would accompany 
me to the studio mornings, and, while I sat 
a little apart from the other pupils, in a recess 
that had hit my fancy, and painted away, as 
satisfied with my easel and colors as a child 
with playthings, she would arrange herself 
comfortably on a sofa, and talk in her most 
gracious fashion. 

Monsieur Ilenri—as I became accustomed 
to call him—had spoken the truth when ho 
said he was critical. It was not an uncommon 
thing to see him toss a painting that had cost 
a scholar time and pains into the rubbish 
basket; but, although he was merciless in 
his judgments, there was something in Ids 
enthusiasm that was very contagious; and 
no matter liow many obstacles he put in tho 
way of his scholars, or liow many disappoint¬ 
ments lie gave them, the impulse and energy 
of effort seemed never to ho overcome. 

For me, though the work was hard, success 
was beautiful enough to compensate, and 
even falluro was endurable, for my short¬ 
comings did not seem to vex Monsieur Henri, 
He would come over to my corner whenever 
I looked weary or dissatisfied, laugh at my 
difficulties in Ids merry way, and, by a rapid 
touch or a word of suggestion, sot mo all right 
again. Ho seemed almost as much interested 
in my progress as I was myself, and would 
often beg me to stay the afternoon and finish 
a painting, or look at his portfolios for a 
while; then, if lie would only talk to me, as 
he did often, of art and Italy, quite losing 
himself in his own eagerness and eloquence, 
and by his odd, quick turns of expression 
seeming to bring the thing he wished before 
me palpably, I was quite happy. 

So tho time passed, and the warm spring 
days came. Monsieur Ilenri and I were well 
acquainted now, and he had gained new 
fame by another picture. Mrs. Courtney had 
dropped ceremony with him and treated him 
as an old friend, and I could not imagine how 
I had existed before I know him. As times 
grew pleasanter, we used to form parties and 


go out into tho country for a day’s pleasuring; 
but oftener Mrs. Courtney, Monsieur nenri 
and I would ride away in the afternoon to 
some bit of woodland and have supper 
Acadinn-wiso, with the sunset to light us; 
and Monsieur nenri, forgetting his dignity as 
an artist, would sing to us, and tell us stories 
and legends of France, as merrily as any boy. 
I used to think Ids face, with the haughty 
look lost or left behind in the city, and only 
happiness and careless enjoyment in it, the 
most beautiful face I ever saw. 

On one occasion, when we were out with a 
party of young people, Monsieur Ilenri had 
rowed me across a little pond for some azalias. 
It was a perfect day in the last of June, and 
after he had filled the boat with the royal 
crimson blooms, so that we seemed floating 
in a little island of sweetness, he sat idly 
watching me, as I gathered some tiny sprays 
together and tied them into bouquets. Wo 
were under Hie green canopy of trees, and 
cool shadow was all round us. Out beyond 
the sunlight made a fairy world on the wood 
and water. Monsieur Henri, leaning over tho 
sldo of tho boat, seemed 16 be noting it all 
dreamily; the stillness, the warmth, and tho 
delicious scent of the flowers. 

“I used to sco my sister tying flowers tlius,** 
he said, suddenly, “ long, long ago, in France, 
and the world used to seem to mo then one 
great, beautiful festival that all people wero 
enjoying." 

“I think it so now, sometimes,” I said, 
smiling, 

“The world is hard and cruel. I have 
learned it. But it will never be cruel to you, 
Mademoiselle Elise, You have dear friends 
and a happy heart.” 

“ How do you know' I am happy?” I said, 
hastily. “I ain an orphan, almost alone in 
the world. My friends are kind, but there 
is change and chance everywhere.” 

“I do not know—I guess. It is better for 
you as it is. You have friends on earth and 
friends in heaven. When my mother died, I 
tried to comfort myself by thinking I knew 
some one in the other country.” 

“Yes. I used to think that when Mr. 
Boscoo told me about my mother. He sent 
me a picture tho other day that he says 
resembles her.” 

I checked myself suddenly, for the thought 
of Mr. Koscoo w r as umvelcome to mo, and 
dropping my flowers, sat as idly as my com¬ 
panion, looking out at the sunshine. 

“Ami your sister?” I asked, finally, break- 
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ing a Jong pause. “ Is she not impatient for 
your return to Fiance?” 

Monsieur Ilenrl took up Ills oars again 
before be answered. 

“My sister is dead, mademoiselle, and tlicro 
is no one to watch or wait for me there. Shall 
we go on now?” 

Early in the month of August, before wo 
had left the city, came letters from Mr. 
Hoscoo announcing his immediate return. I 
came in from the garden one evening, and 
heard Mrs. Courtney telling the news to 
Monsieur Henri, 

“ In one week,” she concluded, joyfully. 
“Where is Elizabeth, Mrs. Mechlenbergor? 
She will be so glad!” 

Before I could get past the doors, the 
housekeeper had caught a glimpse of my 
white dress and was calling me. Monsieur 
Henri only bowed good-evening as I canie in, 
and turned away to the window. Mrs. 
Courtney came towards me. 

“A letter for you, Elizabeth. Sit down and 
read it, child. I want to know what it says. 
James is coming home! Think of that 1” 

I suppose I did not appear os overjoyed as 
she expected. I took the letter, opened it 
and commenced to read, with no very clear 
idea of wliat I was doing. The letter was, 
like all my guardian’s letters, concise and 
vigorous. 

“My business has fortunately completed 
itself,” it ran, “and I am free to return to 
America. I have written to advertise Mi's. 
Courtney of my coining, and shall bo with 
you in a fortnight. It seems a long time since 
I left home, and I am bringing back more 
gray hairs and wrinkles than I took away; 
but perhaps homo will make mo young 
again.” 

“There is nothing of much conscquenco In 
the letter,” I said, refolding it, “beside the 
news of his coming lioine. n I could not 
change the tones of my voice; thatt could bo 
colii in spite of me. Mrs. Courtney glanced 
at me in surprise. 

“You are not very enthusiastic about it, 
Elizabeth, or perhaps you don’t think it good 
taste to appear so. For me, I’m perfectly 
dazed with sudden pieces of news. Monsieur 
Ilenri announced first that lie is going to 
return to France, ami then wo hear about 
Janies, and I’m waiting to see what will come 
next.” 

“ I thought you intended to remain hero, 
monsieur,” t managed to say, falteringiy. 

“ So I did,” he answered, idly touching the 


keys of the piano at his side; “but my loving 
countrymen desire to bestow a medal upon 
mo and various other little honors, which I 
suppose it would be Ul-mannercd to refuse; 
therefore, as a mere matter of politeness, 
I go.” 

While Mrs. Courtney was congratulating 
him volubly, I slipped out through the. win¬ 
dow into the garden again. The night had 
seemed beautiful to me a moment ago, but it 
was chilly now. I gathered my shawl around 
me and ran to the arbor. There I threw my¬ 
self down and tried to think, but could only 
think of tiiis; Mr. Roscoe was coming home, 
and Monsieur Henri was going. 

The sound of music and gay voices came to 
me from the parlors, but I did not stir. I 
only sat with my face buried in my hands, 
with a dull sense of trouble and pain in my 
heart that I could not quite analyze. By- 
aml-by there came a sound of steps on the 
garden walk. They stopped eloso beside me, 
and a voice said: 

“Mademoiselle Ellse!” 

I raised my head with a start, for I had 
supposed it was a servant sent to call me. 
Monsieur Ilenri was standing close by in the 
moonlight. 

“ Why did you go away from me? I shall 
not be here very long now,” ho said, in a low 
voice that had a reproach in it. 

“My head aches,” I answered, evasively. 
“ I came out to let the air cure it.” 

“And my heart aches, mademoiselle l” was 
the passionate rejoinder. “ Why do you wear 
the opal ring?” 

I sat in silence, bewildered by the change 
in his manner, and not knowing how to 
answer him. 

“I have offended you,” ho said, hastily; 
“but how can I help telling you what I feel? 

I know it Is useless to hope that you care for 
me, and yet I must tell you that I love you, 
and that I shall carry your face with mo all 
over the world—wherever I go 1 I have never 
loved before, I shall never love again; for you 
have all my world and my heart! “I am 
saying this to you,” ho went on, “because I 
cannot go and leave It unsaid. If there is 
anything that stands between us, tell me and 
pity me, mademoiselle, If you do not lovo 
me, tell me, but do not pity mo then; that 
would bo a mockery.” 

How could I say anything but tiie truth? 
How could I help lotting him lovo ine? Ah, 
tills was different from Mr. Roscoe’s love—• 
this was warm and living—this would make 
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mo happy 1 ami if everything woro between 
us afterwards, thero \va3 nothing now. But 
O, let 1110 remember! Let me remember tbo 
one to whom I owed everything—the one 
whose betrothal ring' was on my finger. IIow 
could I be so basely ungrateful as to be false 
to him? 

“ I do lovo you,” I said, through illy tears, 
“ and 1 am wicked. You will never care for 
me again when I tell you I am to marry Mr. 
Itoscoe.” 

He did not relinquish the hand he had 
clasped, only said, eagerly: 

“ But you love ine I You love me I” 

I drew my hand away, and told him the 
whole story of my betrothal. I did not dare 
to trust myself to listen to him until ho knew 
it all; but when I had finished, ho only 
reiterated his question: 

“You lovo me? There is no law for love 
and no law for marriage but love. You can¬ 
not marry your guardian and be true to 
yourself. It Is right that you should marry 
me /” 

I will not weary the reader by detailing all 
that followed. I suppose I was weak and too 
little mindful of my duty; I suppose I was 
very wrong; but what woman can resist the 
pleading of her own heart, backed by the 
pleading of a man who loves her enough to 
wish to convince her? 

When Monsieur Henri went away, he went 
with the permission—the silent permission— 
to return, and, as ho expressed it, speak 
plainly to Mr. Itoscoe. 

“ I will tell him,” ho said, “ the exact truth. 
I will tell him that you love me—that I love 
you. If lie cares for your happiness, he will 
never marry you.” 

He went away and left mo more miserable 
than I can express. In the fortnight preced¬ 
ing my guardian’s return we never saw him 
once. Mrs. Courtney wondored and fretted, 
and finally went to hunt him up, and learned 
that ho had gono luto the country for a week. 
Satisfied with tills, she busied herself getting 
ready for Mr. Itoscoe with great energy. We 
went back to the house, which was opened 
and refitted, and it seemed to me tho old lifo 
came back again witli the old scenes. All 
Mr. Itoscoo’s generosity and unselfish regard 
fur mo rose up and rebuked mo; my broken 
promise, my uncertain hopes, all mado mo 
wretched. If I could have seen Monsiour 
Henri, I should have forbidden him at once 
to approach my guardian; but I did not oven 
know his address. 


Mr. Itoscoe came back oven earlier than ho 
was expected, almost the same, but with tho 
dark hair a little silvered, the face a little 
bronzed, and the eyes somewhat blighter. I 
never shall forget tho evening when ho came. 
I stayed up stairs guiltily until I heard tho 
joyful stir in tho house that announced his 
arrival, and the cheerful voices below all 
talking together. Ho had brought two or 
three friends with him, and they were all in 
tile parlor when I came down. Mr. Eoscoo 
greeted mo half merrily, half tenderly. 

“ I feel like the shepherd who came back 
to his enchanted mountain and found his 
little princes* grown into a great queen. 
Why, Elizabeth, you are grown a head taller 
in these few months.” 

All that evening, while Mr. Koscoe mado 
us jovial with a certain cheerful magic of his 
own, I felt nil indescribable sensation of 
comfort, as if I had found something that was 
lost. I felt as if I had never been away, as if 
I should be quite contented to be always a 
little girl and Mr. ltoscoe’s ward; and 
Monsieur Henri seemed as far away as a 
person in a dream. 

In the afternoon of the second day, Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Itoscoe and I had been riding. 
My guardian passed straight into his library 
when we returned, stating that lie had letters 
to write. A servant intercepted mo as I was 
going to my room, and said a gentleman was 
waiting in tho parlor. 

I know who it was instantly, and tlio fear 
of being questioned by Mrs. Courtney helped 
mo to conquer tho sudden faintness that 
came over me. I turned about immediately 
and opened the door. Monsieur Henri sprang 
forward to meet mo with a low exclamation 
or delight. 

“ Elise, my darling, it is like new life to seo 
you again 1” 

He stopped as suddenly as he had spoken, 
and drew himself up to his full height, still 
keeping my hand in his. Instinctively 
following ids glance, I turned and looked 
behind me. Thero, in tlio doorway, quite 
motionless with surprise, stood Mr. Eoseoe. 
I toro my hand away, and, hurrying across 
the room, scarcely knowing what I did, threw 
myself on a sofa and hid my face. 

“Excuse me,” Mr. Itoscoe said, with what 
seemed ironical politeness. “ I had no idea 
of interrupting a conversation. 1 came in for 
a letter that was left on the mantel, which I 
will get in a moment.” 

“If I am speaking to Mr. Eoscoo, tho 
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guardian of Mademoiselle Elise, I shall beg 
you to remain a moment, sir.” 

“Very well. I am quite at your service. 
Please he seated.” 

I tried to speak—to tell Monsieur Henri to 
go away—to contradict all 1 had said to him, 
and beg him to leavo mo in peace; but C 
could not command my voice to utter a word. 

“I must introduce myself first; this card 
will do it for me, sir.” 

“Monsieur Maggal. You aro the young 
artist my sister has spoken of. I am glad to 
see you, sir.” 

Monsieur Ilenri hesitated, rather embar¬ 
rassed by Mr. Itoscoe’s coolness. 

“lain hero on an ungracious errand, sir, 
and at the risk of seeming in a false position; 
but, judging from your faco and from my 
knowledge of your relation to Mademoiselle 
Elise, I cannot help believing you will appre¬ 
ciate my motives.” 

"I will try,” was Mr. Roscoe’s short 
remark. 

“ Lot mo tell you. Mademoiselle and I aro 
thrown together; wo love each other; wo 
wish to marry; hilt mademoiselle, ignorant 
of her own heart, has already promised her¬ 
self to you. She lovc3 you well enough to 
have deceived herself; but, monsieur, she has 
told me that she loves mo better, and I, per¬ 
haps selfishly, perhaps because I feel that 
mademoisello and I cannot bo happy apart, 
beg her to tell you. Site cannot. She refuses, 
and yet sho wishes it were done. And I—I 
lose all my pride and dignity, and I come to 
tell you because I love her.” 

Monsieur Henri ceased speaking. There 
was a pause, broken by Mr. Roscoe. 

“You come to tell me with Elizabeth’s 
consent?” 

“ I thought so, certainly; it may bo I am 
mistaken,” was the proud answer. 

It seemed to mo I could not lift my faco 
and speak to them. I knew not what to say 
—what to do. Did I love Monsieur Ilenri? 
Did I lovo my guardian? How could I 
grieve either of them? H7i«t should I 
say? 

Mr. Roscoe waited for mo a reasonable 
time; .then said, quietly, and I thought rather 
coldly: 

“It rests with you to decide tlds, Elizabeth. 
Will Monsieur Maggai have your continuation 
of what ho has said? Remember your own 
heart is to guide you.” 

In all my life I had never disobeyed my 
guardian. I lifted my faco, scarlet with 


Bhamo and confusion. Monsieur nenrl stood 
by tlio window, with Hushed checks and 
proudly-compressed lips, gazing at me, half in 
surprise, half in entreaty, and opposite him 
stood Mr. Roscoe, with folded arms and an 
impassible faco. He just glanced at me once, 
then turned his eyes away and waited in all 
patience. 

I could not help thinking that Mr, Roscoo 
was displeased with me. I could not com¬ 
prehend why the thought of his dispicasuro 
should make me so suddenly miserable. Then 
he was so cold, so careless. I had expected 
something so very different. Ah, ho did not 
care for mo, after alii I think I understood 
myself then for tho first time. When I 
admitted to myself that it was possible Mr. 
Roscoe did not caro for me very much, I 
found that I cared very much tlint lie should, 
lie could turn mu away without pain—ho 
could let me go with Monsieur Ilenri, and go 
hack and be just as happy with his books and 
pictures. Perhaps ho had only asked mo to 
marry him out of pity. 

And poor Monsieur Ilenri I Waiting in 
silence for that one word of justification from 
me—the word ho had a right to expect. Two 
weeks ago I had been so sure I loved him, 
and now I seemed to bo changed utterly, for 
some inexplicable reason or other. I never 
completely realized that a woman's heart is 
fickle until I learned it from my own. 

Tho necessity of acting, of speaking, was 
dreadful. Perhaps I did tho best tiling I 
could do—burst into tears; but even this did 
not comfort, for, although Monsieur Ilenri 
was by my side in a moment, entreating mo 
to forgive him for distressing me, Mr. Roscoo 
never left his station by the mantel. 

“ Only let me go away!” I pleaded. “ This 
is too hard!” 

“It is not hard at all,” said my guardian, 
quietly, hut with something of authority in 
his voice. “ You do not contradict or confirm 
Monsieur Maggai. We are hero before you. 
One of us you love. Which is it?” 

“Elise,” said Monsieur Henri, hastily, 
“choose the hand that has the heart in it— 
the heart that will lovo you through life to 
death, and leave this hand with its goldl 
Elise, look up—my eyes will tell tho truth 1 
Do not doubt mo; it Is cruel 1” 

“ O Monsieur Ilenri, I have been cruel to 
you 1” 

“ Do not say that," he said, “ when one litllo 
word will make mo so happy. You do lovo 
me; I am sure of it.” 
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I could only turn away from him and lildo 
my face again. 

“Elizabeth,” said Mr, lloscoe, impatiently, 
“are you afraid of me? or are you afraid for 
me ? Do not hesitate to tell the truth. I am 
not a tyrant, my poor child,” lie added, “nor 
selfish enough to wish to marry you for my 
own sake. You liavo misunderstood mo all 
your life, Elizabeth, if you have not known 
that I would, at all times, seek your happiness 
rather than my own.” 

I tried to speak onco more. Once more I 
met Monsieur Henri’s eyes and could not. 

“ I will let your silence answer for itself,” 
said my guardian, at last, “ It tells mo that 
you love Monsieur Maggai. I accept that in¬ 
terpretation of it, and I will not pain yon with 
my presence longer. Do not suppose I blame 
you. If you are glad of this, I am glad. For 
Monsieur Maggai, I can only wish him all 
happiness.” 

I forgot Monsieur Ilcnri. I forgot every¬ 
thing except that lie was going. I ran after 
him and seized ills hand. 

“ You do not understand me I" I cried. “I 
have told Monsieur Henri a lie! I love you! 
0,1 am wicked—I am wicked!” 

Mr. Uoscoo turned about witli a sudden 
light in ids eyes that made them almost 
beautiful. 

“Is tills true?” iio said, hastily, taking 
froth my hands in his own, and turning my 
face up to tile light, “Look at mo and say it 
again, Elizabeth.” 

“ I love you,” I said, again, feeling a certain 
happiness in saying it. “ Hut O poor Monsieur 
Henri!” 

In that one moment of happiness Mr. 
Hoscoe and I had forgotten every tiling hut 
ourselves. When wo remembered to look for 
him, Monsieur Henri was gone. 

Gone without a word of forgiveness—with¬ 
out a word of explanation—without a word 
of protest. He had taken ids sorrow away 
with him, and left us no hint of its sadness 
but ills proud silence. In bitter remorse, 
with such keen self-reproach as I hope I may 
never feel again, I told Mr. Uoscoo tho story 


of my misdoing, and, by his advice, I sat down 
immediately and wrote to Monsieur Henri. 

If lie had seen that letter, I think he must 
have been touched by its very hopelessness. 
Perhaps in his love for me—in his pity—ho 
might have forgiven me; but 0, he never did 
sec itl 

All night long I paced my chamber, too 
wretched to sleep, and in tho morning I 
begged Mr. Roscoe to take me to him. 

“I want to seo him alone,” I said. “I 
must see him—I must try to comfort him a 
little.” 

It was a rainy morning. We drove hastily 
through tho dismal, wet streets to ills studio. 
Tile blinds were down, and there was a neg¬ 
lected, vacant loolt about the house that im¬ 
pressed mo with a sense of disappointment 
and fear. A foreign servant admitted me, 
and on my inquiring for Monsieur Henri, 
informed 1110 only that lie was gone—gone 
back to France. 

“I shall follow him within the week, 
mademoiselle, bringing all that lie lias here. 
Monsieur will never return to America.” 

My own letter lay unopened on the table 
in the hall; it had arrived too late. 

“Did lie leave no message?” I asked, as 
calmly as I could. 

“None, mademoiselle. Stay, there is a 
parcel here. Will you see it?” 

He handed me a small packago wrapped in 
white paper, with my name upon it. I opened 
it hastily. It was only the little violet that I 
had painted—that he had corrected. 

I never saw Monsieur Ilenrl ngain. A 
month later I read in a daily paper an 
account of the wreck of the vessel in which 
he had sailed. His name was among those 
in the list of tho missing, and there followed 
a graceful tributo to his genius, and an 
expression of sincere grief for his early and 
sorrowful death. Ah, poor Monsieur nenri! 
I liavo tho little violet as tho most precious 
of keepsakes yet, and not all tho lovo of later 
years can make mo forget him and his 
uusclflsh, sadly repaid affection. 
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MY JOHN'. 

BY Stti II. A. DEKIBOS. 


Ministers' wives are queer, no doubt most 
be, for people seem either afraid or ashamed 
of them. 

“ I’d like the minister to come here, but I 
don’t want his wife,” I have often heard re¬ 
marked by those who expected to entertain. 

As I look back upon my experience—for I 
am a gray old minister’s gray old wife—I 
cannot forbear laughing to myself, at the little 
trials that baset my rugged way, and that 
then annoyed me terribly. I have since 
learned that deacons can be mean, and even 
malicious like other men, and that ignorant 
deacons can be very mean and very malicious. 

It was not quite a hundred years ago, that 
my good husband was called to settle for a 
period of time—or to supply the pulpit, we 
have neither of us learned which—in a small 
and somewhat obscure town in the State of 
Pennsylvania, not a thousand miles from 
Philadelphia. Indeed, if our statistical tables 
are quite correct, it may not be much over 
nine miles. The name of that suburban spot 
was Hustleton, if my memory serves me 
rightly, and there were several deacons in the 
town, if not mors—certainly, several. We 
had been wishing to get board, but could 
.seem to find no one willing to be burdened 
with the minister and his wife, possibly be¬ 
cause the salary was so small. 

The Misses Cyrus kept boarders, in their 
own handsome and convenient house—but, 
unfortunately, that was full—so they said— 
and the minister and his wife could not be 
accommodated for some months yet. 

“Sally,” said my husband, one day, “it 
really seems as if you ought to be out in 
Hustleton some Sabbath, and get acquainted 
with my people. They often ask after you, 
and seem disappointed at not meeting yon. 
It isn’t as if you had eight or nine children, 
you know (I hadn't one, then)—and it really 
looks as if you thought yourself above going 
as a country pastor's wife.” 

“Where ia the world should I go?” I 
asked—for I was always rather proud and in¬ 
dependent, that way; “there is no place we 
can board in, even for a day.” 

“ ril tell you,” said my husband; “ there’s 
one of my good deacons, very well off—and 
no donbt accustomed to entertain ministers, 
once in ten or twelve years—Deacon Morton 


Dun ton. he’s a noble-hearted, generous ibl- 
low, and will no doubt keep us from Saturday 
night till Monday morning.” 

“Perhaps he might be willing, perhaps 
- not,” was my reply. 

“Any way, suppose I write to him? To¬ 
day is Monday. He’ll get the letter to-night, 
or to-morrow morning early—in plenty of 
time to answer in the negative, if he can’t 
keep us." 

“ But I didn’t like his face,” I persisted— 
“ it was too full of crooked lines.” 

“ Nonsense, Sally; you must get over that 
folly of yours, judging at first sight. I tell 
you Dunton is a noble fellow; you can’t tell 
by appearances—appearances are deceitful.” 

“Well, write then,” said I, a little impa¬ 
tiently, seeing that his heart was set upon 
it. 

Saturday came—a cold, blustering day 
looking like rain; and I, being in delicate 
health, wished with all my heart that the 
promise might merge into a speedy perform¬ 
ance—for Deacon Dunton had not answered 
in the negative, and we of course took it for 
granted that we were expected. A dreary 
ride in a crowded omnibus set us.down at the 
stopping-place. O, how the damp wind did 
blow 1 How the dead leaves whirled in 
dreary mazes of disconsolate color over the 
wet ground! Through, and through, myi 
through again it seemed to pierce me—and 
there was still a long walk to the deacon’s 
house. 

We arrived there—a cosy, comfortable 
resting-place it seemed, and my face began to 
beam unutterable things, as in thonght I re¬ 
sponded to the good wife’s welcome. And 
yet how very quiet it all was; there was a 
shut-up look about the house, that had a 
depressing influence the moment I mounted 
the door-steps. 

Knock, knock—thump, rattla—no Bound 
(to this day, I t hi n k the good deaconess had 
hid herself up in the bam); the wind blew 
more fiercely—the great curied leaves swoop¬ 
ed off into comers, as much as to say “ we 
can find a better resting-place than you can-” 
and after two more trials, and sitting awhile 
on the porch for want of rocking or any other 
chair, the minister and his wife turned their 
disconsolate steps—not homeward, for there 
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was no home for them to go to—but back— 
somewhere. 

u John,” said I, “this Iook3 like a doae-o- 
porpoee sort of thing” 

u O no? said John, cheerfully—(John 
would see something white in a piece of 
charcoal); “ they may be out of town.” 

u But don’t you think they received your 
letter?” 

“ Possibly not.” 

“ In that case Fd excuse them; but if they 
did, they never need to ask my pardon.” I 
almost forgot that I was a minister's wife. 

Well, we trudged back to the His ses Cyrus, 
cold, and, possibly, a little out of sorts in the 
region of the temper—and meeting one of 
the ladies, laid our troubles before her. The 
result was a very kind invitation to stay UU. 
after dinner. We began to think of the pos¬ 
sibility of taking tea nowhere, and of sleeping 
—nowhere else. 

So I was soon settled comfortably in a 
Boston rocker, doing my best to try and feel 
reconciled to my fate, while my husband 
went out to see some of his parishioners; and 
everything passed off pleasantly till after an 
excellent dinner, over which I should have 
felt more thankful if I had been allowed the 
privilege of paying for it 
“ Where are we to go to-night?” I asked, 
as my husband came in, in the course of the 
afternoon. 

“ 0, I have been up to Deacon Dunton’s, 
my dear, and found his wife at home. She was 
out in the barn, it seems, when we were there.” 

“Just as I thought,” I said, demurely. 
“Do people close up their houses when they 
go to the bam; and what is there in the bam 
so attractive as to keep a lady there a half 
hour or so after the coach comes in ?” 

John tried to look very stern, and treated 
me to the head-of-the-house manner, which, 
of course, Bubdued me at once. 

“You are very uncharitable, my dear 
Sally,” he said, in & positive way. “ X am 
sorry to see that spirit in you; yon must re¬ 
member that you are the ministers wife.” 

“These people seem determined that I 
shan’t forget it,” was my reply. “ But we 
are really to go to the Duntons, after all.” 

“ Mrs. D unton say3 we shall be welcome,” 
was my husband’s answer. 

We were to stay to sapper at the Hisses 
Cyrus—I forget who made the arrangement 
—possibly it arranged itself, and after that, it 
was supposed, go to good, generous Deacon 
Dunton’B, 


It was a memorable supper—for during Its 
continuation, the younger or the elder 
Cyrus, I forget which, went out, came back, 
and passed a paper to my husband. I did 
not see it, but I did see a change in John’s 
face. Nor did I know till long after the con¬ 
tents of that note—barely a bit of whitey 
brown paper, torn off promiscuously, and 
furnished thus by a square-ribbed lead-pencil. 

I present a perfect fac simile : 

“ Ur. Pendleton—(I wonder he did not say 
‘ deer pasture it wont suit To have you 
heare for my Wife is all most worn out now 
And we connot have Boorders. 

Mobton Dcxtox.” 

To be sure, nearly a hundred years ago, 
or less, the schoolmaster was not abroad as 
much as he might have been, but it was fool-. 
hardy in that man to put pen or pencil to 
paper without counting the cost. He most 
have known that his educational privileges 
had been limited. That made no worse m ao 
of him, but the animus of the thingdicL A 
real gentleman, if he had been brought up in 
a corn-shed, would have answered John’s 
letter, and saved both the minister and his 
wife some mortification; and it was a morti¬ 
fication to me to know that my husband was 
under the rule and in the power of such a man 
as that. Well, deacons are no more perfect 
than the rest of us poor mortals, and I don’t 
know that we should expect then* to be. 

John went out on an exploring expedition 
after that. There was the street, and there 
was the tavern. The tavern had the advan¬ 
tage of shelter, but it had also the disadvantage 
of lager beer and a bar-room, where stronger 
drink could be had for the asking and paying. 
Decidedly that would not do for the preacher. 

More humiliation—we were under the 
necessity of begging a night’s lodging. It 
was not my only experience in a search for 
hospitality. When John was in the war, and 
the enemy’s troops came thundering down 
the main street, and I had to fly for my life, 
just as I stood—then I had to seek for a home, ' 
even hungry and footsore, and suffer the 
mortification of a denial—of wandering about 
strange streets, and finding bat little pity in 
the faces of professed Union people, because 
the enemy was so near. 

But that was to be expected in times so 
perilous—times when even women were 
hunted and imprisoned, and I fear tortured 
more than once. Such things were of com¬ 
mon occurrence then, and endured with all 
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the fortitude of which the recipient is endowed 
—buj this—e minister in his own parish, 
hunting for a night’s lodging, seemed tenfold 
more unnatural. It would not sound well— 
decidedly—to say that the minister and the 
minis ter’s wife stopped at a by no means 
tctotal tavern, while there were deacons and 
deacons’ houses all round, and deacons’ 
hams. 

“ John,” said I, indignantly, “ I have often 
given up my own bed to accommodate stran¬ 
gers—I’ll never do it again.” 

“ O, yes you will,” returned John, softly; 
“ you and I both. This is no less a lesson to 
us, because we have not been selfish. I don’t 
think Deacon Dunton—” 

“Ifow John, if you excuse him,” said I, 
stopping short in the street, and accepting a 
.windful of dust in my open mouth—“ I’ll turn 
about and walk the whole nine miles home.” 

John was silent, and for that time I had 
my own way. 

So we were taken in and cared for by a 
good Episcopal lady, and in the warmth of the 
room, and amidst genial company, I thawed 
out. But I did not forget what another good 
old lady had said at the house of the Misses 
Cyrus: 

“ So you’re our new minister’s wife?” 

I meekly bowed assent. 

“ Wal, I hope you’ll do good; Mr. Pendle¬ 
ton’s a smart man.” My lace glowed at this. 
I like to hear John praised, even now, when 
we are both so old. “ But Pm ’fraid he’ll be 
dis’pinted in the people. I know ’em root 
an’ branch. Ton see, Mister Pendleton is one 
o’ them outspoken men—Jie can’t hold his 
tongue ef he’s got anythin’ to say. And he 
talks about his country sometimes in the 
pulpit—and they kinder suspicion ’bout here, 
that he’s kinder political in his views. He’s a 
set man in his way, too, I take it; he’ll kinder 
hold on to an idee, an’ work it out right in 
the face of opposition. Well, my dear, he’s 
in a mighty bad place out here in Hustleton— 
’cause the folks like ter rule, ’stead o’ bein’ 
ruled, and some o’ them are so jealous o’ the 
gospil, that they don’t call anythin’ gospil but 
what they sanction. So dear, I hope he’s 
putty tough in the region of the heart—ef he 
isn’t it’ll upset him dreadfully, for bless me 
the— (I wont mention denominations here) 
are the most pigoted people in the place.” 
She meant well enough, but the word 
answered. 

And it happened that the minister, my 
John, was independent and set, and would 


say “country” sometimes, and even dared 
to enunciate “ flag,” and once went the length 
of “ shackles,” which nearly shook the meet¬ 
ing-house over into the opposite field, it was 
so “ ungospel-like.” 

I fonght off the old lady’s opinion the best 
I could, but I think she conquered. 

“Lor! I don’t want to say nothin’ agin 
’em;” Bhewent on, quite set up to have so 
patient a listener; “but did you ever see 
Parson-?” 

“ No,” I was forced to acknowledge I had 
never seen that personage. 

“Well, he was a mighty small man, bodily, 
though Intellectooally, I think he stood right 
smart—more’n four feet high, anyhow, but 
that’s what he measured from his toes up. 
Well, our pulpit is a high pulpit, an’ that’s 
perked considerable high, too, an’, the poor 
little man he couldn’t but just be seen down 
to his Bhoulders. Well, the deacons got 
kinder agen him, and wouldn’t listen to his 
complaints, which was reasonable enough— 
to have a little sort o’ box that stood on top 
the pulpit taken off—’twould easily hare 
been done—but they wouldn’t—flung at him 
dretfully for wantin’ of it done, made fun of 
his statter, as if the poor soul could a helped 
that. By-’m-by, the parson he jest pushes the 
pulpit to one side, an’ then he can see and be 
seen. What d’ye think ? In goes the dea¬ 
cons next Monday morning with big nails, 
and h a mm ers, and fastens the box of the old 
pulpit in its place, so’’ the poor leetle man 
couldn't move it. Now wasn’t that ugly? 
Lord bless me!—Pm glad I aint no church 
member. If deacons is so spiteful, there’s no 
knowin’ what Pd come to be.” 

I picked a grain of comfort out of thin, 
meagre consolation though it was. My John 
wasn’t the only minister that had been treated 
unfairly, and it soothed me not a little. 

“ John, if you were rich,” said I, one day, 
“ and didn’t have to be tied down to a mean 
country-parish—” I beg pardon of the coun¬ 
try—I mean only one—“how much more 
good you might do.” 

“ Don’t be ambitious and covetous, little 
woman,” he said, playfully, but his cheeks 
looked wan, and I knew how he was harassed 
by petty, cowardly minds. 

“ But why shouldn’t you be rich, Instead 
of wearing out your faculties, and enduring 
these ridiculous human mosquitoes, all the 
time humming and stinging. I do believe 
you have the ability to make money, some 
way.” 
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“ Bat the possession of money almost always 
changes the natnre of a man,” he said, though 
he brightened up somewhat. 

“But it wouldn’t change you, John; you 
and I haTe seen too many Ticissitudes, to be 
affected by anything of that kind. Then, my 
dear, these considerate enemies of yours would 
swarm about you like butterflies, only prove 
yourself successful. They look upon minis¬ 
ters as a 6ort of mendicant property; but if 
you had—how many thousand dollars would 
you say?—don’t you know that you could 
preach your version of the gospel, and say 
just what you please, provided it’s the truth, 
without being asked next day to send in your 
resignation.” 

“ But the Lord has put me here, Sally, and 
the indications—” 

“ So the Lord has put silver and gold in 
Nevada, dear John, and why shouldn’t you 
get some of it, pray, as well as others ? Don’t 
the Lord enumerate wealth as among his 
given blessings? Didn’t he give it to Abra¬ 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob ? And I believe 
if you try for it you’ll be none the less a good 
Christian.” 

John was thoughtful for some time. One 
day he came in, looking, I thought, somewhat 
unhappy, and yet there was a brightness 
underlying it. 

“ Sally, do you know what you advised me 
about making money?” 

“ Tes—” my voice faltered. 

“ Would you be willing to be left alone for 
six months, while I cross the ocean ?” 

The test! I trembled from head to foot. 
John explained, and then I said, as steadily 
as I could: 

“ Yes—go—and God’s blessing go with 
you.” 

He folded me in his arms, and I felt the 
throbbing of the good, true heart that had 
always loved me so. It was as hard for him 
as for me, but we both were brave. 

It was settled that my pretty niece, my 
brother’s eldest child, should come to the city 
and keep me company. Little Hetty, we had 
always called her—a shy, modest, blue eyed 
darling, whom I had taken to be my heart’s 
own child. When she came to us, the soft 
eyes were dim, and the cheeks had lost their 
bright color. 

“ Mamma was very willing that I should 
come,” she said, almost bitterly. “ You know 
how she has always felt about Ernest ?” 

A youug student, who was working hard 
to obtain an education. 


“ But, darling,” I said, “are you still de¬ 
termined, after ail I have told yon, to be the 
wife of a poor minister ?” 

“ What would you have said in my place 
forty years ago, Aunt Sally, if any one had 
asked you that question?” 

“ I’ll never give up my John,” I answered, 
feeling the tears in my eyes, and laughing 
them off 

“ That you wouldn’t; and so I’ll never give 
up Ernest.” 

“ I had no one to warn me, child.” 

“And depend upon it, aunty, if you had 
had, you would have been every bit as stub¬ 
born as I am going to be.” 

“Well, well, child, I give it up; and Ernest 
shall come and see—me once in a while.” 
She thanked me with a kiss. 

The parting came—was over, and we— 
Bmall household, had settled to calm, if not 
content. How anxious we counted the days 
—shuddered when the storm howled; prayed 
God for the preservation of his servant, on 
the tossing of the wild ocean 1 

Ernest and a letter came the same day. I- 
liked him—I liked both; and while a hand¬ 
shake was his greeting—that of the other wa 3 
a kiss, heart-warm. The student was a man 
already, if I could read character aright. His' 
waa the face to feel a regretful tenderness 
over, it was so spiritual, so indicative of a 
gentle, too sensitive soul. I did not wonder 
the child loved him. 

When he had gone that night, she came to 
me. 

“ Well, aunty, what do you think of him— 
and is it a good letter ?” 

“ I think him a noble little gentleman, my 
dear; and the letter is glorious. John got 
there safely and began operations. He says 
he is much encouraged. The indications are 
that the days of our poverty are over, and 
the old debts can be paid. Thank God for 
that! They’ve haunted John; those debts 
stood in the way of his usefulness, kept him 
down in one way and another. He owes one 
“good brother,” who has in every way 
thwarted and insulted him. 0, if he will but 
bring home enough to satisfy him, I’ll ask 
nothing for myself!” 

Every fortnight, letters for Hetty and me. 
We waited till.John came home, and. Hetty 
was to be married at my house. Ernest’s 
brilliant talents had secured him a good, 
living, and my Hetty’s parents were brought 
round. 

John presented them with the gift of a 
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house on their marriage-day, for John counted 
hi m self rich now. His mission had been a 
successful one—and a considerable amount 
of the Lord's gold and silver had been placed 
in his keeping. 

u I know you will have a good salary,” John 
said, in answer to the thanks of our new 
nephew; “ bat it wont hurt you at all in the 
eyes of your people, be they the best, to have 
a something to fall back upon. It will make 
them more considerate of your feelings, if they 
think you do not depend absolutely upon 
their purse-strings.” 

Well, John and I have been very happy 
since then. It has been as I said. Parasites 


have fluttered round, and false friends flat¬ 
tered him. Those who thought they could 
afford to be contemptuous, once, bent the 
pliant hinges of the knee at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. As for John, he long ago forgave 
everything—good soul—and all the pulpits 
are open to him, where he can now say coun¬ 
try, venture on flag, and dare the fetters on 
sublime occasions, and no one says to him: 

“ I think now you have got to preaching 
politics, you had better send in your resigna¬ 
tion.” 

Dear me—if I was rich enough, I’d make 
every poor minister independent of his salary 
—and his deacons. 
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MY NOM BE PLUME. 

BY MBS. L. S. GOODWIN. 


WorLD you think it? X used to write 
verses for the newspapers—sketches too, 
sometimes. Now-a-days, my poetry runs 
about on several pairs of legs, and gets its 
trowsers torn, and outgrows its jackets, and 
loses its mittens, and has the whooping-cough, 
and always comes home hungry from school; 
and I must say it makes more noise in the 
world than the other kind ever did, though 
there was a time when I fondly expected m 
render myself famous. What youthful genius 
does not? 

It was at boarding-school, where verse-mak¬ 
ing is an epidemic, that I first discovered that 
lore and doee, and heart and <Zart are rhymes. 
I was ecstatic; and noms de plume being 
greatly in vogue, after a whole night's reflec¬ 
tion, I chose, mine —Kate Malone. After 
that, I was scarcely known at all by my plain 
na m e of Lucy Brown. I coaxed the girls and 
hinted to other people so effectually, that, by 
degrees, in private as in public, my real name 
fell into disuse, my adopted one having the 
best of it by odds. Thereby han gs a tale. 

I had been married a year, and in that time 
had done nothing but worship the Muses and 
my husband. He praised i ndis c rimin ately 
everything I wrote, which made me exceed¬ 


ingly vain and ambitious; but I never could 
perceive that he was in the least disappointed 
or dissatisfied, when he saw baby fingers 
wreathing my brow in place of the prophesied 
laurel. 

One day, when I was occupied alternately 
on a Sonnet to the Erening Lake , and certain 
small and very precious needlework, we re¬ 
ceived warning to quit our rented cottage 
with all convenient despatch, Patrick Maloney 
having purchased the same from over our 
heads. In point of fact, the space allotted us 
in which to clear the premises, was just the 
time it took Mistress Maloney to cross my 
little front yard behind the landlord—the yard 
especially mine, I had taken such pains with 
the flower-beds, which were now in full per¬ 
fection of loveliness. Doubtless next year 
would see in their place, heaps of ashes, bro¬ 
ken barrels, a litter of pigs and their mamma, 
together with dogs,fowls, dirty-faced children, 
et cetera —utility for beauty. 

As I was saying, the very moment the land¬ 
lord rang and gave us polite notice to vacate, 
Patrick’s better half, announcing herself by a 
click of the gate latch, came through, bearing 
a brace of wash-tubs, a plethoric bundle tied 
up in a blanket, a very meagre kitten, that, 
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suspended by the nape of the neck, -vras feebly 
practising swimming in air, a rocking-chair 
minus one rocker, a magnificent Italian mir¬ 
ror, the family frying-pan smelling of rancid 
bacon, three quart tin pots, and a newly-iron¬ 
ed petticoat, starched to independence, that 
made it appear able to pedestri aniz e on its 
own account—though it preferred balancing 
across the broad shoulder, tipping and (lipping, 
like a boy's see-saw on a log fence. 

Another moment and Mistress Maloney 
was delivering her household goods in my— 
pardon me —her halL It is my opinion she 
entered through the landlord; for I saw no 
trace of him from the instant when we stood 
together at the threshold, I making a sort of 
astonished protest; and indeed I felt a good 
deal annihilated myself. Vaguely I beheld 
the gray kitten scuttling toward the open 
door of the parlor, and interposed to prevent 
its entering there. 

“Laws, ma'am,” exclaimed the indignant 
mistress, it's no harrum the craythur'd be 
dour at all. Sly Johnny sets a dale by 5 im— 
that he does, indadc.” 

I observed that in starting back, the animal 
changed ends, which decided the question of 
ahead; for it having either been bom with¬ 
out a tail, or docked of that appendage, and 
the hair pointing variously, but mostly in 
opposition to natural laws, one was easily led 
into mistaking the creature’s fore and aft. I 
wouldn't wish to be irreverent; I believe 
there is one only Creator of all things; but, 
upon my word, I have seen Agassiz make a 
hundred per cent better reptile with a piece 
of chalk on a blackboard. The kitten, denied 
my parlor, crawled into Patrick’s gray shirt¬ 
sleeve, which was hanging out of the bundle, 
aad there Lay and squirmed, looking lit -a a 
link of sausage from which life was not quite 
extinct. 

But I must not detain the reader with a 
single further item connected with the Malo¬ 
neys moving in and our moving out 1 fore¬ 
go that temptation—strong as it is—and come 
at once to the point with, which my sketch i 3 
entitled—my nom deplume. 

It was a couple of weeks after our establish¬ 
ment in new quarters, that one morning 
Johnny Maloney appeared in our street—I 
knew him by the kitten clutched in his left 
bund, while the right grasped a bell, which 
be was ringing as energetically as a city crier. 
The sound of that bell was what first attract¬ 
ed my attention. It was my bell, and I rec¬ 
ognized its tone as quickly as at the present 


day I should know the voice of my baby cry- 
ing. It was a tiny silver affair, a wedding 
gift from the editor of The Bouquet. He had 
sent it in return for a-card of invitation to my 
wedding, accompanied by a very polite note, 
in which, after having invoked celestial hap¬ 
piness for ns from henceforth, he said that 
although the press of engagements must pre¬ 
vent his attendance at the wedding, he should 
do himself the pleasure of calling upon me at 
no very distant day—a promise which had 
never been fulfilled, nor was at all likely to 
be, I imagined. The bed I must have left 
behind in the clutter; in fact it had been 
through the greatest exertion only, that I had 
secured anything from my china closet, so 
suddenly converted into Mrs. Maloney’s pot¬ 
hole. I had not missed the bell, because we 
were not yet at housekeeping—being obliged 
to wait for a tenement to be vacated—and the 
most of our goods remained packed, as they 
had been moved. 

w Johnny,” I called, a little excitedly, I 
think, “come here, Johnny!” Louder— 
“Johnny Maloney!” 

Young Erin faced squarely toward the 
window out of which I was leaning, and raised 
his red eyebrows staringly. I drew back, and 
ran out to the gate . 

“ Here, Johnny, let me see that bell—that’s 
a good boy ” 

A dismal yowl from the d singling kitten. 

“ No, I wont. It’s not good boy enough for 
that I be’z, nohow. I wouldn’t let me mither 
touchen it jist a spell ago, and nobody shan't 
touclien it. The man as comes to our house 
yesterday night, Ae looked like he’d not mind 
for to be takin’ it away from me; but I runs 
over beyant, and peeks through the fence 
artcr him, and hollers —‘ Bedad, you Yankee, 
no ye don’t, so gflong wad yerselfP And 
when he turns and looks back, I jist puts me 
thumb to me nose and rings the bell, this 
way.” Here Johnny illustrated his past and 
present position, by marching off up the 
street with an air of the most unequivocal 
determination. 

I had scarce heard anything the urchin had 
to say, beyond his refusing to let me have my 
own. I was half wild about my belL I re¬ 
turned into the *house, crying a little with 
vexation. Having waited to give the Maloney 
heir time, like that other Johnny of the sang* 
to “ come marching home,” I threw on hat 
and shawl, and cut through lanes and across 
gardens, coming out upon the highway close 
by my former sweet cottage, quite out of 
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breath, having accomplished the distance with 
only less speed, it appeared to me, than a 
despatch on the electric wires. 

“ Good momin’ to ye, ma’am,” saluted the 
present mistress, coming round from the back 
yard, in a faded calico dress turned up over a 
ragged black petticoat, her brawny arms be¬ 
daubed to the elbow with what resembled, 
and appeared to be, soap-grease. “Indade, 
it*s a stranger ye are—the same I was sayin' 
to Patrick yistherday. “An’ I’d think, says 
I, the leddy’d be callin’ once in a while, to set 
Iter eyes on the ould home o’ hers. Sure yez 
welcome as an own childer. Be cornin’ in now, 
and sate yersil—a lookin’ like a powsie stuck 
in a bottle, wid yer cheeks all red and fresh.” 

I must say that this reception by Mrs. 
Maloney—heartless as it of course was— 
sounded as agreeable as unexpected; this wo¬ 
man and myself having gotten on badly dur¬ 
ing the moving, the affair of the kitten, at 
the outset, being a pretty fair specimen of our 
intercourse throughout. 

I declined to enter, and inquired whether 
Johnny was about 

“Sure, ma’am, I reckon it’s him as is wid 
his father at the sowp-makin’, a-jist round 
yonter.” And casting a doubtful glance at 
me, before I could speak again, the mother 
plunged away to produce her offspring in my 
presence. 

Absorbed as I was in the errand which had 
brought me here, I still could not forbear a 
mournful look about me in the little front 
yard upon which I had bestowed such care. 
My worst apprehensions had come true; in 

• barely two weeks, that cherished bit of the 
globe seemed to have more than half resolved 

• itself back to its primitive chaos. My lovely 
flower-beds had totally disappeared. The 
whole ground was thickly littered with chips 
and straw. A single pale anemone lifted its 
imploring gaze to mine through the rubbish, 
like a prisoner through his grate. I drew it 
forth, and hid it in my bosom, murmuring a 
quotation from Bums to his daisy: 

“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

I met thee in a luckless hour.” 

Just here Mrs. Maloney re-appeared. 

“ It’s Patrick as tells me the boy’s not been 
round for a half hour, ma’am; and,” she 
added, with a more subdued manner, “ he 
axes did ye be one o’ the mission women, as 
what ilse should ye want wid ’im? And it’s 
very gintale of you sure, nor we’s niver more 
- obleged in all our life, but we’d not be havin’ 


our childers go to any but a Catholic Sundav 
School.” 

I was compelled to confess that my bnsinesi 
with master Johnny was one far less unselfish, 

“ I saw your little boy in the street just 
now, Mrs. Maloney, with a bell, which I thick 
must be mine.” 

“Ah, drat tfie likes o’ him as doesn’t mind 
me at all at all!” exclaimed the fond mother. 
“ Didn’t I tell Johnny mesilf to be puttin’ the 
bell in its place, or I’d bate the life out o’ hie 
straight? To be sure the bell is yours, 
ma’am, an’ nobody Use’s. It was found bu: 
yistherday, when it knocked itsilf down froc 
the sliilf; an’ I was sayin* I’d be hailin’ the 
husband of yez, as lie goes aloug from the 
store, an’ giviii’ it to him. Don’t ye be wo:- 
reted about the bell, ma’am, as ye'll cure!; 
tak the same in yer own hands betune thh 
and night, all safe an’ nate.” 

I did not feel so certain on that head, bci 
felt it the part of discretion to conceal as fa: 
as possible my fears. 

“An’ now, ma’am,” said the woman, with: 
change of subject, “I beg yer pardon, bu 
wud yer be doin’ us the favor to rade a s mal 
matther of a word on a square bit o’ paste 
board, as a tiirue gintleman o’ yer own sor 
was plazcd to put into my *hand the las 
avenin’, wid his hat off, and a diamond pin it 
his buzzum, and a bow of his back like j 
prince’s, intirely?” 

Being assured that I was at her service ii 
that particular, Mrs. Maloney bounced int 
the house, and quickly returned with a cart 
handsomely embossed, but considerably dis 
figured with dirt, and beco min g more so u 
her fingers. 

“Pat reckons it to mane summat as con 
sams his taxes,” pursued Pat’s better-hall 
“ an’ I says what’s it ilse, sure—only it’s wha 
I’ve niver yit seen, is a person a coinin’ int 
yer house, and a spakin’ that gintale for a ha! 
hour, all to lave ye a tax-bilL” 

Mrs. Maloney hereupon extended me th 
card. I received it, and looking closely at th 
soiled face, to my bewildered horror, read th 
name of Henri Delevcui, the editor of Th 
Bouquet. 

A sudden faintness almost deprived me c 
consciousness; I was obliged to lean agaim 
the gate-post for support. Mrs. Maloney, a! 
tributing the phenomenon to a cause apparen 
to her senses, brought in haste a chair for m 
to sit down upon, and afterward a draught c 
water; for which, I am sure, I was ver 
grateful. 
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Reviving, with the omnions card fast 
clenched in my hand, X nerved myself to make 
a few inquiries; for as yet, I was merely 
stunned by the knowledge that some dreadful 
thing had happened, without distinctly sus¬ 
pecting what it was. 

“What did the gentleman say? Tell me 
all he said, if you please.” 

“If I plaze, is it? For the love o’ mesowl 
I couldn’t be doin’ the same, or you should 
hear it an' welcome. Troth, it was mesilf'as 
kr.owed little enough of ail he was assayin' so 
foinc like, but be appayrcd that familiar as 
he'd know’ll me all my life, twice callin’ me 
by me name o’ Kate, and he axed after me 
husband very koindly.” 

“ Go on, Mrs. Maloney,” I faltered. 

“ Faix, as I said, it's little more there bez to 
go on wid, ma am.” Here the woman took a 
squatting posture on some chips beside me, 
sinking her voice to a confidential whisper. 

“ To confess it, how should I know hut 
some far-off cousin, as owned money like 
leather, had come to foind us out an' to make 
Johnny his heir—as I’ve been tould o’ them 
Hangs. But will ye tell me, ma’am, is it a 
lottery kaird—is this ye’re houldin’ ?” 

“ No, Mrs. Maloney,” I groaned, feeling like 
one who has drawn a very extensive blank, 
“ it's only a person’s name on the card; the 
name of the gentleman you speak of, of 
course.” I had brought myself to look the 
matter full in the face. 

“An’ what should the likes o’ him be both¬ 
erin’ dacent people wid his name for, savin’ 
ycr presence ?” exclaimed the woman, straight¬ 
ening herself in sudden indignation. 

“ I suspect there is some mistake. "Whom 
did the gentleman ask for?” 

“ Wasn’t it mesilf then ? He axed could he 
see Miss Katy Maloney.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Am I sure Pat’s me husband? Troth, 
though, you Yankees seldom gits to spakin’ 
our names jist the waywedoesoursel’s.beggin’ 
yer pardon for savin’ so—as maybees it’s the 
same wid us whin we undertakes yer Yankee 
names. The style o’ his spache made me 
name more like Kate Malone. But it’s all as 
one—Kate Malone or Katy Maloney.” 

Need I say I could not agree with her? 

An* thin for a sthranger that he was, to be 
lookin’ that sharp at little Johnny—bad man¬ 
ners is he! An’the swate chick arcomin’into 
the room wid the little bell a-ringin’, that Is 
your own, ma’am, as chareful an’ as aisy as 
his plaything of a kitten.” 


“Did the person stare hard at Johnny?” I 
interrogated, being seized with a reckless de¬ 
termination to hear the whole. 

“Didn’t I say that? An’ seem’ as he was 
dumb starin’—though it’s the hell as makes 
no noise to spake of, an’ is music intirely—I 
says to Johnny, says I—‘Pat up the bell, me 
son, and not be dafenin’ the gintleman.’ Thin 
Johnny he spakes up—‘No, I wont, mother- 
bad luck to both yez P But bless ye, ma’am, 
the dariint meant nothink at all; an’ a bet- 

ther boy to mind was niver born of a mitber_ 

only he didn't jist like, as how should be, the 
manners of the man in starin' at him that 
way?” 

“And what then?” 

“Nothink, sure—save that Johnny stamped 
away into the yard a-ringin’ the bell, that 
yon shall be bavin’ to yersilf directly, ma'am, 
and a-lookin back over his showlder, brave 
like, at the sthranger; and thin this last he 
says to me, in a quare, dramy-like sort, says 
he, ‘I wasn’t aware, madam,” says he, ‘as 
you’d been married till this prisent.’ An’ I 
says, ‘Yis indade;’ and I says as Johnny’s 
proper name was O’Brien; which is what 
there’s no raison awoman should be ashamed 
of, that I knows. The sthranger he ob¬ 
served, ‘Yis, m ada m , I’m aware yer true 
name is O’Brien.’ Though in his spache he 
made this name Brown, as the ither had been 
Malone—all as one as if he’d said—‘ yer thrue 
name was Brown.’ But how O’Brien's a 
thruer nam e than Maloney, ye may tell if ye 
can.” 

“Anything more, Mrs. Maloney?” 

“ On’y that I axed the gintleman would he 
stay to supper; beln’s the mutton was over¬ 
fried a’ready, as I know'd well by the smell, 
an’ the door to the kitchen open, where Fd 
been out to turn the chops once, an’ me ex¬ 
pectin’ Patrick home minitly. But he thank¬ 
ed me, an’ said he must go an’ decline. 
Wherever that took him, how should I know 
at all, barring as ft took him from our house, 
an’I’d not be bowld to ax the foine gintleman 
he pretended, though it’s now I belave him a 
mane desaver intirely. All along he’d said a 
dale I couldn’t put head or tail to—about 
books, an’poetry, an’ them things—so I wag 
the gladder to listen to a sinsible worrud from 
him at the last; which was to spake of the 
swate cottage we’d got, an’ a-sayin’ he’d wish¬ 
ed for to see it this long while—which I didn’t 
know what he was a-hintin’ at; but if he 
thought to buy, I can tell him Pat wouldn’t 
sell, not to him nor nobody.” 
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I confess I had heard enough; I was satis¬ 
fied to return home, not waiting for Johnny 
and tiie bell. Mrs. Maloney, however, faith¬ 
ful to her word, sent the latter by my husband 
when he came home to dinner. How aston¬ 
ished he was, when I shrank away from him 
with a shudder, praying that he would put 
u that tiling” out of my sight, then burst into 
tears, which had been checked only because 
he was coming. 

u Why, Kate dear, it’s your little bell, that’s 
all—Mr. Delevan’s present. Mrs. Maloney—” 

“ Don’t call me Kate,” I interrupted, impet¬ 
uously. “Don’t ever call me by that name 
again 1” 

Finally I sobbed out my story on my hus¬ 
band’s neck. He, as ever, was full of sympa¬ 
thy; and upon my expressing the intensest 
conviction that, unless he should go to town 
at once and see our editorial friend, and ex¬ 
plain away tins horrible mistake, my literary 
prospects were ruined forever, the darling re¬ 
sponded by declaring that he w r ould go—or at 
least would set off by the next train, as he had 
some business to transact on the way, and 
would be back sometime the next day. 

He went; and upon returning the following 
afternoon, my blear-eyed nurse met him at 
the door of my chamber, and placed in liis 
arms his first-born son. Where were editors 
and literary' prospects now ? What were sil¬ 
ver bridal gifts to us ? 

It was over a week, according to the best of 
my recollection, ere we condescended to sub¬ 
lunary things so far as to talk of his errand to 
town. He had failed of an interview with the 
editor, but was just in time, it seemed, to fe¬ 
loniously abstract from his table an editorial, 
prepared for the next number of the Magazine, 
entitled, “ A Visit to Kate Malone.” 

This was the way it had happened. My 
husband on reaching the office, found it 
vacant, with the exception of a somnolent 
boy, who informed him that Mr. Delevan had 
w jist that minute” started to catch the New 
York train, not to return before the next 


week. Then the inquirer recollected having 
met on the stairs as he came up, a youth of 
verdant aspect, having a large growth of 
moustache, and a small growth of walking- 
stick—doubtless the gentleman in question. 
Chancing to cast his eyes upon the table, and 
catching there my nom deplume, with the ink 
upon the pages scarce yet dry, he gave the 
death-blow to all sanctum sanctorum eti¬ 
quette, by surreptitiously appropriating the 
article as aforesaid, successfully accomplish¬ 
ing the feat behind the sleepy office boy’s back. 

After some search at this late day, my hus¬ 
band found the document crumpled into one 
of his pockets; and the merriment we had in 
reading it, I can assure you was not slight 
That precious editor had completely idealized 
Mistress Maloney—“ Our esteemed contribu¬ 
tor;” though whether in good faith or as a 
burlesque, I own to having secret doubts— 
describing me to his readers as “ remarkably 
mature in appearance for my years, and, not¬ 
withstanding my mental endowments, (?) of 
a very domestic turn;” with a world of bosh 
of that sort, which, happily, the oft-abused 
public gullet was never strained to swallow. 
For it would appear the editor did not think 
enough of hi3 article ever to attempt to re¬ 
produce it. 

Save incidentally, I have never heard of him 
since that date; and I am quite sure he has 
heard even less of me. The little silver bell, 
his gift, still adorns my china-closet; but I 
rarely can bring myself to endure the sight of 
it on the tea-table, much less glance at the 
initials and a name engraved upon the inside, 
“ H. D. to Kate Malone.” 

Mrs. Maloney & Co. still occupy the cot¬ 
tage, and as we now own one on the next 
comer, they maybe considered our neighbors. 
Never do I see from my back windows that 
woman’s prodigious frame among the “pra¬ 
ties” of the garden, or exciting a cackling in 
the hen-house, but I vividly recollect tie 
editors visit, and why I buried my nom de 
plume. 
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MY BAILWAY COMPANION. 


BY CL ABA AUGUSTA. 


A yeab ago I was a confirmed old bachelor. 
I scoffed at the women (God bless them!)— 
and in. the club-room, on the street, at the 
evening party, and everywhere else where I 
could get an audience, I always took the op¬ 
portunity of discoursing at large on the faults 
and feelings of the gentle sex. 

And I am going to tell you what made me 
thus misanthropic. If it had not been for 
Fanny Gray, it would never have happened. 

Naturally, I am h^ppy to say, I am one of 
the best-tempered, most generous-bearted 
fellows in the world, but early in life I bad a 
disappointment in love; and you know a 
disappointment of that kind is sufficient to 
change the whole course of an individual's 
life. I could instance a great many distin¬ 
guished men as cases in point, if I were so 
disposed. 

My disappointment occurred, as I said, 
early in life, very early, in fact. I was but 
seventeen, and she was fourteen. We went 
to school together, and I used to help her 
over the bad places in the road, and in vulgar 
fractions; and from helping her in difficulty, 
I got to loving her. And here let me throw 
out a hint to mankind at large. Never get to 
assisting a woman in trouble, unless you are 
willing she should win your heart; for she'll 
be sure to do it, whether she wants to or not. 
Man is an animal that enjoys being looked up 
to, and being asked advice of; and if a woman 
once defers to him, and gets him to decide 
things for her, he'll just as surely fall in love 
with her as he's living. 

Fanny was a pretty girl. Everybody said 
so, and it was an undeniable fact. She had 
yellow hair, all crinkles and curls; and brown 
eyes, and such a white skin, and the prettiest 
little feet and hands in the world. Why, my 
hand isn't a large one, but I could hold both 
of hers in one of mine and not half try. 

How well I remember the night I told her 
that I loved her. It was in October—most 
cross-grained things happen in October, I 
believe;—we had gone together over into the 
lake pasture after the cows; and I had got 
down on my knees right in the wettest, 
spongiest part of the path—nearly ruined the 
knees of my new gray pantaloons, I recollect 
—and poured out iny passion at her feet. 


She laughed in my face. Perhaps you have 
noticed that girls in general have a habit of 
giggling. Yes, she laughed in my face, and 
told me to go home, and eat my bread and 
butter like a good boy, and not be troubling 
her with talk like that She said she was a 
great deal too young to think of marriage; 
and that when she was old enough, it was 
her intention to marry a duke, at least; and 
live in a palace, and go to the queen’s draw¬ 
ing-rooms, and be called “my lady,” etc. 
And then she laughed again. 

1 rose from my knees very hot and angry, 
and told her she was a heartless flirt, and 
mentioned to her that my heart was broken; 
but she only laughed the more. And in the 
midst of it, along came Hairy Smith, whistling 
“ Hail Columbia;” and she let Harry take the 
bars down for her, and lift her over the brook, 
and I was jubilant when, in the middle of the 
stream, Harry’s legs failed under him—for he 
was a small fellow, and she was as plump as 
a partridge—and he slipped down with her, 
and both got as wet as minks. 

Well, that was years ago, but I never fully 
recovered from the sting her unkind refusal 
gave me.' If I have said anything about the 
female sex of which I ought to feel ashamed, 
anything which was wrong, Fanny Gray 
ought to be held accountable, not I. 

I went home feeling as if I did not care a 
straw for life, I did not eat my supper, and 
Aunt Petgy made me drink some appetite 
bitters, in the virtues of which she had great 
faith. I went up to my room early, packed a 
few things in a valise, and the next day ran 
away to New York. 

I intended to ship on a whaler, but there 
was no chance at the time, and I got on a 
coaster instead. The Polly Jane only ran 
with freights to Philadelphia, but that voyage 
was enough. I wanted no more of tbe sea. 
I thought I should never live to reach land; 
and the sailors, unfeeling wretches, did little 
else but laugh at me. 

Once back in New York, no money could 
tempt me to try my luck again on the briny 
deep. I got a chance as errand-boy in the 
mercantile establishment of Story, Johnstone 
& Co. It was a good place, and my employers 
did the liberal tiling by me. 
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I wrote home, and informed ray anxious 
parents where I was; and I made rip my 
mind to make trade ray life business. Step 
by step I advanced, for I was faithful, and I 
am happy to say, possessed considerable 
business talent. 

I arrived at the dignity of clerk in due 
time; then I was book-keeper, and three 
years ago, when Mr. Story’ retired from the 
firm, I became the junior partner. Eighteen 
months afterward Johnstone died, and I 
bought out Ins heirs, so I am now head of the 
establishment. 

People call me a good-looking fellow, and I 
don’t pretend to dispute with them. It is 
extremely impolite to contradict folks, you 
know. I think myself that I am passable, 
though I have always wished ray hair had 
been black, instead of reddish-brown. But I 
wont color it; I have got a little too much 
pride for that. 

Well, about a year ago, I found that busi¬ 
ness required my presence in Chicago. An 
hour or two before I was ready to start, my 
particular friend, Tom Jasher, came rushing 
into my counting-room. 

“ Stanford,” cried he, “ I’ve a great favor to 
ask of you.” 

“Anything, luy dear fellow,” said I. “Any¬ 
thing I can do for you will be a great 
pleasure.” 

w I told Nettie you would,” said he, “ but 
she insisted you wouldn’t! She—■” 

“Humph!” said I. “Women are selfish 
creatures, and judge everybody by themselves. 
I am sure, Tom, I should be delighted to 
oblige you!” 

“ Thank you. It will be such a relief to 
me. You see, I was going to Chicago myself, 
to hunt up some claims the first of the 
week—” 

“Give them into my hands, Tom ” said I; 
“ Ell attend to them ” 

“O!” said Tom, coolly, “John Nason went 
last night, and he's going to see after that 
business. I should have gone myself, but you 
see the baby was taken sick, and Nettie will 
not consent that I should leave it. And, 
indeed, I do not wish to.” 

“Confound the babies!” said I, mentally, 
hut not audibly; for Tom Jasber, good fellow 
as lie is, is a perfect spoony on babies! So I 
said, alond: 

“Well, trust your business to me, old 
friend.” 

“ I shall always remember it in you, Fred,” 
said be, speaking a little hesitatingly, as if he 


feared, after all, that Nettie might have judged 
me more correctly than himself. “ I want to 
get you to take charge of a woman—a lady— 
as far as Chicago.” 

‘•Goodness gracious, Tom dasher!” ex¬ 
claimed I, “ you know I detest—” 

“ O, now don’t be foolish, Stanford!” replied 
he. “This is none of your giggling joung 
girls. She is my wife’s earliest friend—they 
lore each other like sisters; and she is a very 
nice, sober-minded, cultivated lady. She 
never faints away, nor carries bandboxes; 
and she will give you no trouble at all. She 
is going to her family in Chicago. I should 
have gone with her, but, as I was saying, the 
baby took cold, and lie’s croupy, and there 
are symptoms of pneumonia; and all the 
relief he gets is in onion poultices and yellow 
snuff.” 

“ Babies are a nuisance!” said I, gruffly. 

“O no,indeed!” ejaculated Toni. “Why, 
my dear fellow, we couldn't think of living 
without our little Freddy! Named him after 
you, my boy. Named him last night Nettie 
decided on it. She said there was no one in 
the world, after me, of course, that she 
thought so highly of as Frederick Stanford; 
and she thought Freddy was such a pretty 
name!” 

“Indeed!” said I, a great deal mollified, 
and not a little pleased at having a child 
named after me—we all have our weaknesses, 
you know—“ indeed, Jasher, this is unex¬ 
pected; decidedly so.” 

“It is nothing more than you deserve, 
Stanford,” -said Tom, enthusiastically, grasp¬ 
ing my hand; and I thought there were tears 
in his eyes, but it might have been the effect 
of my cigar smoke, for the room was full of 
it. “You are a good fellow, Stanford—a 
deuced good fellow! Your principal failing is 
your dislike of women and babies; but Hive 
in the hope that you will get over it in time. 
If you could only sbe Freddy now! The 
darling! it would do you good to hear him 
try to say papa! It is perfectly charming!” 
And Tom nibbed his hands, and got very red 
in the face, and looked as happy as if he had 
just heard that his grandfather was dead, and 
had willed him half a million. 

After a moment he partially subsided, and 
went back to the old subject. 

“ What do you say to taking charge of the 
lady ?” 

I swallowed down the lump in my throat, 
and answered, bravely: 

“FU do it, Jasher. I suppose, if she’s the 
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reasonable person you represent her to be, 
that she'll not be expecting me to do the 
agreeable to her? All I shall have to see 
after will be her luggage, and getting her 
something to eat?'’ 

*“ Yes,*’ said Jasher, in such a peculiar tone 
that I could not tell whether the fellow was 
ridiculing me or not. “All a woman wants is 
to have her baggage seen after, and some 
victuals to eat now and then/’ 

Jasher took his leave, promising to be at 
the station in good season, with my travelling 
companion. 

I need not tell the reader how blue I felt 
over the arrangement to which 1 had con¬ 
sented. I wanted to oblige my friend, but T 
much rather he had asked me to endorse his 
note for ten-thousand. 

I was at the depot early. If there is any¬ 
thing I bate, it is being hurried on my way to 
a depot. Hurrying destroys a man’s dignity, 
and it wilts his collar, especially if he wears 
paper; and it generally makes him sweat, and 
then his hat produces a red streak on his 
forehead, and lie is apt to get out of breath, 
and out of temper, also. I bought my tickets, 
and paced the platform impatiently. I wished 
Jasher would come. I fell some curiosity to 
see the lady who was to be my travelling 
companion. Nothing more than a natural 
feeling, you know. 

Time wore on—the first bell struck, and 
still he did not arrive. I was nearly deter¬ 
mined to go on board the cars, for I am one 
of those men who have an aversion to the 
rush for seats at the last minute. I have no 
special ambition to get my name into the 
newspapers, by falling between the cars some 
day in getting into them, and having my legs 
cut off, or my head crushed. Not at all! 

Just as I was going on board, Jasher came, 
hot, and flurried, and breathless. He had a 
lady on his am whom he presented to me. 
I understood the name, Mrs. Graves, or 
Gaines, I could not tell which. Jasher .was 
so out of breath that lie could not articulate 
very plainly. She was rather a small woman, 
for which I was thankful, for if there is any¬ 
thing I deprecate it is a woman of the Ama¬ 
zonian mould. It is too much of a good 
thing. 

I saw in the newspaper the other day, that 
the most disagreeable way which women have 
with them, is to iceiyh two hundred! And 
the genius who wrote that paragraph is wise. 
It is truth, double-distilled and boiled down. 

Mrs. Graves wore a gray travelling-suit, 


just short enough to show her charming little 
foot; and a small foot was always my admi¬ 
ration, notwithstanding I was a woman-hater; 
her dress was trimmed in black, and she had 
on a brown hat with a scarlet rose in front 
and a blue veil all over her head and face. 

“ Homely as siu I' 1 said I, to myself; “ pretty 
women never wear veils—that is, thick ones.” 

Jasher had got the baggage checked and 
the tickets bought These were transferred 
to me, together with the neatly-gloved hand 
of Mrs. Graves, and I escorted her into a car. 
It was not very crowded, and I gave her a 
seat just in front of mine, for I had decided 
that I would not sit on the same sofa with 
her. I did not care to be quite so near a 
woman as that; for if I did, she would expect 
me to talk to lier, and tell her the names of 
the stations, and buy her Lady’s Hooks, and 
oranges, and photographs, and peanuts, when 
the venders went through the cars. Not that 
I begrudged the money, but you see I did not 
want to be agreeable to any woman. 

I had just got myself comfortably fixed, 
with my overcoat on the seat beside me, and 
my newspaper spread out, when in sailed a 
woman full six feet high, and stout in propor¬ 
tion, with her arms full of a poodle, a band- 
box, a big paper parcel, a satchel, and a pot 
of verbenas. And before I could lift hand or 
voice to prevent her, she hail plumped her¬ 
self jlown beside me, bundles and ail, spread 
her stiff; hooped petticoat over my knees, and 
set her bandbox and parcel into my lap with 
the remark: 

“ Here, mister, just you hold them things. 
I've got the verbenas and Pet to take care of, 
and that’s enough for me. Hear me! can’t 
you set over a little? I’m awfully crowded!” 

I was on the point of dropping her luggage, 
stepping unceremoniously over her, and tak¬ 
ing a seat with Mrs. Graves, but just as I was 
rising for that purpose, a nice-looking young 
gentleman, with curly black hair, entered the 
car, laid his daintily.gloved hand on the back 
of her seat, and asked the question: 

“ Is this seat engaged, madam?” 

u No sir,” replied the sweetest voice I had 
ever heard; and I have a fine ear for music. 

May I sit here?” as deferentially as if he 
was asking a sovereign to spare his life. 

“If you please,” said she. Ami I could 
have throttled him as he sat down beside her, 
his arm touching her shoulder, and his hand¬ 
some face bent down to talk to her. I could 
not help feeling angry with him. but then, of 
course, it was not from any special interest in 
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her, for lie hated the sex, but because he had 
so much better a seat than I had. For my 
partner smelled of musk and onions; and 
one of these odors alone is bad enough, but 
combine them, and it is dreadful! 

The curiy-haired fellow made himself in¬ 
tensely agreeable to her. He bought a comic 
paper, and they laughed over it together, and 
by-amt-by be bought some popped eom, and 
they ate that together. I was fairly boiling 
with rage, and when Mrs. Poodle addressed 
me a question, I answered her so sharply 
that the poodle barked and made a snap at 
my elbow. Sagacious little cuss! he must 
have known that I had murder in my heart. 

Afler a while we came to a stopping-place. 
The curly-haired fellow put his shawl over 
the back of the seat, to keep his place for him, 
and went out. Quick as thought I piled the 
boxes into Mrs. Poodle's lap, stepped over 
her, and took the seat the young man had 
just vacated. 

Mrs. Graves looked up at me m evident 
surprise. She had removed her veil now, 
and I was atonishcd to see liow pretty she 
was. I had expected she was elderly, and 
this lady could certainly not be more than 
twenty-five, I thought. I was thirty. I had 
long before decided that she was a widow— 
probably that was what her dress was trimmed 
in black for. 

I honored her now with a good look. Her 
hair was a rich, golden brown, and gathered 
into a knot behind, from which strayed a few 
careless ringlets; none of your detestable 
waterfalls, composed of curled hair, old stpek- 
ings, split zephyr, black yarn, and dirty horse¬ 
hair. She had a clear complexion, with a 
dash of crimson in the cheeks, brown eyes, 
and a mouth that—well, I was an old bach¬ 
elor then, and did not believe in women; but 
I did think I wouldn't mind touching those 
red lips with my own, just to see how it would 
seem; for, in all my life, I had never kissed 
any woman but my mother—if I except Aunt 
who had the catarrh and took snuff. 

Before many moments elapsed, the curly- 
haired young man returned, and looked dag¬ 
gers and butcher-knives at me. 

w This i3 my seat, sir,” said he, with an air 
of authority. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I. “This 
lady is under my charge, and I claim the 
right to sit with her.” 

“Under your chargeP* said he, with a look 
of surprise. “Then why the deuce didn’t 
you sit with her before ?” 


“ I—I—thought she would be more com¬ 
fortable with the seat to herself” said I. “ I 
am sorry to disturb you, sir, but you can take 
the seat I have just left” And I pointed 
with my thumb over my shoulder, to the seat 
Mrs. Poodle occupied. 

“ Thank you for the suggestion,” said the 
young man, “ but I prefer the smoking-car.” 
Which proved him to be a very sensible 
fellow, after all. 

Well, it wasn't half so bad as it might have 
been, to sit beside my travelling companion. 
She did not smell of musk, and she had no 
bundles, poodles, nor bandboxes. The wind 
came in at a crack of the window, and I fixed 
a shawl to keep it ont, and somehow I touched 
her hand. What a thrill went through roe! 
It was like taking a shock from a galvanic 
batterj', only rather pleasanter. 

Pretty soon we fell to talking. I do not 
remember what we commenced about, but I 
recollect distinctly that I was surprised to 
find how sensible sbe was. It was a little 
curious to me where a woman ever managed 
to pick up so many ideas; and it was still 
more curious how she knew just what to say 
and where to say it. 

To cut a long matter short, we had an ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant day of it; and when night 
came, Mrs. Graves-went off to sleep wi h her 
head on my coat, and a shawl piled up against 
the side of the car. But by-and-by I fell to 
thinking that the road was so rough ami the 
the cars jolted so, that she would not rest 
well, and then I wondered how I could fix 
£er better. 

The lights had burned very dim—evidently 
kerosene was scarce—and the passengers 
were all asleep and snoring, as people never 
snore anywhere except in a railway-car, and 
—well, you see I pitied her poor head, bob¬ 
bing round so with ever}'jolt, and I just drew 
it down to my shoulder and put my arm 
around her to keep her in place. I hope no 
one will be unkind enough to blame me for 
so doing; it was all the result of my naturally 
kind heart, you know. 

You ask me how I felt? "Why, as if I had 
swallowed a couple of rainbows washed down 
with cologne and otto of roses! Probably I 
was not quite in my right mind with the 
novelty of the sensation, and that was what 
made me kiss her; and after the first kiss, 
somehow there didn't seem to be any stop¬ 
ping-place. But then I had never had any 
practice, and I wanted to perfect myself, you 
know. 
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I did not sleep any that night; it seemed as 
if I ought not to sleep; somebody might have 
picked my pocket, or there might have been 
a collision, or sometliing might have hap¬ 
pened, and so I had to kiss Mrs. Graves now 
and then to keep me awake. 

Next morning she awakened as fresh and 
rosy as a pink just blossomed. She asked me 
if I had rested well, and I told her ye*, 
delightfully! How pretty and refreshed she 
looked. Not gray, and stupid, and red-eyed, 
us everybody else did, but just as bright as if 
she had slept in her own bed at home. 

I don’t believe that any of us begin to 
realize how much of our good iooks is due to 
a judicious use of soap and water, and fine 
combs; but a few days and nights’ travel on a 
railway will wake us up to an understanding 
of it; for if anyone has beauty enough to 
make them look decent after a night's rest (?) 
i:i a railway-car, then they never need he 
afraid that time will destroy their beauty; 
for what a night, under the circumstances 
mentioned, can't do, time can’t do either. 

By-and-by we came to a refreshment stop¬ 
ping-place, and there we all washed our faces 
and got something to eat. And such a cup 
of coffee as I had! It was nectar! She 
sweetened it for me, which is the only reason 
I know of for its superiority. 

Ah, well! that was a delightful journey, 
but I must not be too lengthy in describing it. 

A little while before we would reach 
Chicago, Mrs. Graves turned to me and said; 

“ Mr. Stanford, I cannot express the grati¬ 
tude I feel toward you for your kindness. I 
am afraid I have given you a great deal of 
trouble—■” 

“Trouble!” interrupted I. “ Yfhate ver I 
have done has been a pleasure!” 

“Ton are very gallant to say so: but I 
know what a nuisance you consider all 
women, and—” 

“Not such women as you,” said I, cursing 
the luck that had revealed my predilections 
to her, and making a vow that when I saw 
Tom Jasher, I would blow him up for telling 
her. 

“Thank you.” And she laughed in a way 
perfectly bewitching. “You are very good; 
and now that our journey is almost at an end, 
perhaps you had better give me my checks. 
Charles will be at the depot to meet me, and 
lie will relieve you from the trouble of seeing 
after my luggage. Dear old fellow! how de¬ 
lighted I shall be to see him. Only think! I 
have been absent from him four long months.” 


Charles! 

My heart seemed bursting the moment she 
spoke that name with such a longin'* accent 
of fondness. 

Charles! how I despised that cognomen ! 
I heard of a man once named Charles who 
was hung. Mentally I wished this Charles 
could speedily meet the fate of his namesake. 

And I had supposed she was a widow. 
Jasher had said she was going to join her 
family. 'Well, who should lier family be but 
her husband ami children? 

Good heavens! and there was no denying 
it; I had fallen in love with her. I might as 
well own it first as last. I ought to have 
known that if she had been a widow she 
would not have worn that red rose on her 
hat; but then women were up to all sorts of 
dodges about dress. And here I had been 
hugging her, and kissing her, and pressing 
her hand—and she another man’s wife! And 
I was angry enough with this abominable 
Charles to wring his neck; and sofull of pain 
and despair that I would have swallowed a 
teacup full of laudanum with pleasure. 

Evidently she thought I did not hear her 
request, for directly she repeated it; and I 
gave her the little bits of brass with a deep 
sigh which I could not smother. 

** You do not look well, Mr. Stanford,” said 
she, kindly. “ I fear the journey has not been 
pleasant to you.” 

“ I am.perfectly well, thank you,” I growled; 
and took out a newspaper and pretended to 
read the rest of the way. I caught her look¬ 
ing at me out of the comer of her eye in a 
half-amused sort of way, but I flattered my¬ 
self I had managed to conceal from her the 
state of my feelings. 

“Chicago!” bawled the conductor. Audi 
assisted my fair companion to alight; and 
hardly had her feet touched the platform, 
before a tall, fair man, with reddish whiskers, 
had her in his arms, and they were kissing 
each other as if they were used to it. 

“Dear Charles,” said she,pressing closely 
to his side, “ I am so glad to see you. This is 
Mr. Stanford, who has been very kind to me 
all the way. Mr. Jasher's friend.” 

I bowed, and felt myself very much de trop. 

“ Good-morning,” said I, stiffly, and was 
walking away. She touched my arm, and I 
turned around and faced her. Her cheeks 
were very red, and her eyes were bright as 
diamonds, and the dear little crimson month 
I had kissed so many times, was puckered up 
into its most persuasive smile as she said: 
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“Please call at No. 47 S-street, and see 

ns, wont you ?” 

I thanked her, and signified that I would 
do so: but I had no more idea of it than I 

had of calling at No. 47 S-street in the 

moon. 

I went to a hotel, ordered a room, and flung 
myself on the bed, as much cut up generally 
as any hero of a fine novel; and I ought to 
have been seeing after my business. But 
what does a man care for business whose 
heart is broken ? 

After a while I rose, and put on a clean 
collar, and washed the cinders out of my 
eyes. I felt a little better, but I could not be 
contented to sit down and think; I wanted 
excitement of some kind. I thought I would 
go to the theatre. I looked in a daily, and 
saw that there was to be a concert in a hall 
near by. I went there, and the first face I 
saw after entering the room was hers 1 

And beside her was that execrable Charles, 
and on the other side of him a young lady, 
who was pretty, I suppose; but I did not 
notice her much then. I had no eyes for 
anybody or anything, save Mrs. Graves. 

The music was applauded vociferously, but 
I do not to this day know whether it was 
Yankee Doodle or Old Hundred. 

She was dressed in crimson, with a white 
opera cape over her shoulders, and the dain¬ 
tiest little pink hood that ever you saw on 
her head. It looked like a wreath of foain 
with the sun shining on it. 

Suddenly there was a cry of fire. There 
generally is, if ever you've noticed, when a 
building gets very full of people who are 
enjoying themselves. It is not often that 
there really is any fire; but everybody thinks 
there is, and in the rush for safety any quan¬ 
tity of bones are broken, and the bone-setters 
got lots of jobs. It has long been my opinion 
that the people who raise the cry of fire at 
such places are hired by the surgeons, so that 
they may get a few extra jobs. 

At that ominous cry, every person in the 
hou»e sprang up, and the scene which ensned 
baffles description. The strong bore down 
the weak—women and ch'ldrcn were trodden 
under foot, and no mercy was shown to any 
one. Each one was bent on saving his own 
lire. 

I fought my way through the crowd till I 
readied her side. Pale and terrified she 
clung to the arm of Charles; and he had his 
arm, I noticed, around the waist of the other 
woman. I took Mrs. Graves’s band and drew 


her toward me. She gave a little glad cry at 
sight of me. Then I put my arm around her 
and my face close down to hers. 

“ Will you trust yourself with me ?” I asked. 

“O yes,” she said, eagerly. “It is all 
Charles can do to take care of Minnie.” 

1 carried her out of a side door into a wide 
corridor opening upon a back piazza, and 
where no one had thought of seeking egress. 
By this time I knew that there was" no fire, 
and I had been sure enough of that from the 
first; but the crush of the crowd, frantic and 
lialf-crazed as they were, was frightful, and it 
was indeed a relief to get out of it. The lady 
was terrified, and clung to me in a way per¬ 
fectly delightful; and I put both arms around 
her. entirely forgetting she had a Charles. 

“ I Wish I knew if they were safe,” said she. 

“Who?” said I. 

“Charles and Minnie/’ 

I dropped my arms. 

w Probably your husband is safe enough,” 
said I, feeling as if some one had struck me 
suddenly blind. 

“My husband! I hope he is.” said she, in 
an amused tone j “ but I do not know who he 
is yet.” 

“Not know?” cried I. eagerly. “Is it pos¬ 
sible? My dear Mrs. Graves, tell me the 
truth I Who is this Charles ?” 

“He is my brother. It was his wife with 
him—” 

“My darling!” I exclaimed, getting her 
into my arms again, and stopping all further 
explanation in a way which is familiar to all 
lovers, I suppose. “And now tell me if I may 
not hope?” 

She did not tell me, but I took her silence 
for consent. 

“My liu!-; darling, I love you! And please 
tell me your first name, deart I cannot very 
well call you by your last one now. Mrs. 
Graves is so formal.” 

“ My name is not Graves,” said she, archly. 

“ O, then it teas Gaines ?” 

“Xeither. I suppose Mr. Jashers intro¬ 
duction was too much hurried for him to be 
very particular.” 

‘•Then what is your name?” . 

“ Grey.” 

“And the Christian name^ 

“ Fanny.” 

A light broke over me. 

“Fanny Grey! Good gracious! you don’t 
pretend to say—” 

“ ^s I do,” said she, nestling a little closer 
to me. “Dear old Fred, don't be over- 
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•whelmed by it, and please don't think I 
planned it to win back the love of long ago.” 

“ Fanny, tell me, if I should say to you just 
what I said so many years ago in the lake 
pasture—” 

“ With your knees two inches deep in mud,” 
interrupted she, laughingly. 

“Don't tease me, dearest. If I should say 
over what I then said, what would you say ?” 

“ I loved you then, Fred, in my girlish way; 
but I was a bit of a coquette, and 1 ilul like 
to torment you. You were such a jealous 
boy, Fred.” 

“Well, am I to have your love now?” 

She put her soft hand against my cheek. 

“ I suppose so. It has always been yours. 
Many a time my heart has ached for your 
love and tenderness.” 

“Did Jasher plan this journey?” I asked, 
after a little silence very delightful to us both. 

“I was coming West—and—and I think he 
did have something to do with it He said 
you were such a cross old bachelor—•” 

“Dear old Tom!” cried I. “I'll give him 
the best pair of horses I can find in the city 
the moment I get back!” Tom’s especial 
weakness was horses. “ And I was so jealous 
of Charles!” 


“ I know it, dear. I saw you reading your 
newspaper upside down for the hist ten miles 
of our journey. May I ask if it wa» enter¬ 
taining?” 

“ I did not see a word. Fanny, when I go 
back to New York, you go with me. Do you 
understand me?” 

“ Let us go home now,” said she. “ 1 am 
anxious about Charles and Minnie.” 

So we went home, as she called it; and 
Charles and Minnie were already there, and 
laughed at our story, for I insisted on telling 
it to them: and then, like reasonable people, 
they went off up stairs and left the parlor to 
Fanny and I. 

I suppose you can guess at the finale. 
When I went back to New York, Mrs. Stanford 
accompanied me; and Tom Jasher was as 
jubilant over us as a cat over a mouse just 
caught. 

And I—well, that journey to Chicago was 
the loveliest occurrence of all my life, since it 
restored to me my early love. Ami it may 
be proper for me to say that, during the 
whole thirteen years of our separation, Fanny 
Grey and I had never met; so you will un¬ 
derstand why it was that I did not recognize 
her. 
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